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ls dey j inks SA 
Which he ean force by eallinzint { . 
’ youre Altogether, t w Tina lsh siftuntior ! 
1¢ CCh, 
relieved by t] t funste { MM 
Pitt resolution to postpone the Direct-Tax i 
! E int r Y las © ‘ 
Refunding Bill till next December, adopted : 
t t\ lon and a stopy I 
unanimously by the Democratie caucus of wn : oa 
. . cy iil I ( 
the House, is a triumph for the opponents of : 
rt lair pri Lis ~ il imi W 
the measure The bill is not likely to gai eae ; ee } 
friends during the interval, and if it } PPE TPR . 
true that one of the main purposes of ‘i 
was to reduce the intlammation in the p 
t } i WAS rr\W i s ) 
lic finances without removing the cause 
to empty the Treasury without cuttir 
lown the taxes—that bad motive wi ! 
’ r A 1} 
onger operate to de t or retard act 
pee ! l] NI 
m the Tax and Tariff Reduction Bi ; j 
Phere s reason to believe that the re est 
mpelling force behind the Direct VB i 
; ‘ \\ t d 
was the claim agents’ lobby 1 er wl \ 
. ; ) I I 
mit hundreds of housands of 1 irs \ 
‘ \ 
would have been distributed if } \ 
rin SSury tw 
aa Pass d rh ~p Stponement i it : ‘ 
in apparent victory for filibustering as oY” vile < 
ee ; wae? ; ession, after the Tarif? B 
method of carrving n rovernment, 
ut it is evident now that. the filibuster ; : ‘ 
; ; ; seem to make 1 ay ress towards a satis 
have surrendered more than the Iropponents, sd 
because they have agreed that a vote shal ' : gt F 
; : ; : Sident Arthur's veto in 1882 of 4 
be taken on the llth of December At] , % : 
: —r : . . priating nearly STO O00 000) called t 
hat they have secured is delay If after | ' ’ : 
the lapse of eight months, and after the 
thorough discussion the measure 1 re ght . 
: } I . . W Clit t \ I 
celve, & Majority of the House still desire 
to pass the bill, it will be passed without fac 
tious opposition Government by the n 
I v\? \ 
+¢ ; . + Ms i . . Ss y 
jority, therefore, has not received anv set 
detriment We regard the bill itself is "> 
: ; t) Mr. ¢ 
me of the most indef rye md demor 7 " 
Zing that have ever been ( l, s : ‘ 
+ } } } \ < 
irries the seeds of the Viclous prir 
it +} + ¢ } ’ P { l i ? . ! . 
CIpic that taxes May be MWnposed by I 
“a ' shea hs Se s sent it I 
National Government for distribution amone ; 
. . » : ‘ sll } { ( 
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to the tax-eaters ] ring as | Ss s Mars r\V 
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a final caucus he (the Alderman) had been 
ignored and ‘‘ Americans got $325 in salaried 
oftices, the French Canadians $110, and the 
Irish got left.” All this seems very absurd, 
of course; yet what is it but the carrying out 
to its logical conclusion of what Mr. Lowell 
calls ‘* the geographical allotment of patron- 
age, as if ability were dependent, like wheat, 
upon the soil”? When Congress enacts that 
appointments to the Federal service shall be 
allotted among the States according to their 
respective populations, it is not strange that 
Biddeford Aldermen should insist upon divid 
ing municipai offices according to race and 
church lines. 


The operation of the Soldiers’ Exemption 
Act in Massachusetts—the act which exempts 
veterans from competitive examination for 
appointments in the civil service—has been 
to reduce the number of veterans actually 
per 
Record shows that under the law as it 
the 


veterans 


appointed about 75 cent 


\ 


merece 


stood before exemption was passed, 


forty-nine were appointed to 


the 
They then had, as they have always 


desirable positions during preceding 
year, 
had, a preference among candidates who 
passed examination, 
During 
empted 
sixteen 
all but 
prison service, 
pay and the 
the institution, 


an equally good 
from competitive examination only 
received and 
of 


sé 


have 
four 


appointments, 


these have been = in 
where, owing to the small 
of residence 


was impossible to 


necessity in 
it get 
enough competitors to make an eligible list.” 
The reason for this change in the fortunes 
of the veterans as applicants for appoint 
ments is, that the soldiers generally believe 
that the Civil-Service Law is broken down, 
and that appointments are to be secured 
now only ‘by ‘‘influence.” 
fewer veterans apply for examination than 
formerly. Hence it to pass that 
only one soldier vets a position, and that 
a very undesirable one, where three or four 
the old law. Of 
course this was the result that the spoilsmen 
They wanted to 
whittle the law away by piecemeal, and to 
spread abroad the idea that the merit system 
It 
part of their plan to put soldiers in oftice. 


Consequently, 


comes 


were successful under 


aimed at in the beginning. 


was no longer in force was never any 


The most significant feature of the Oregon 
Republican State Convention last week, like 
that of the Arkansas Convention the dav be 


put to the front as the representative of thi 
In Arkansas it the 
carpet-bagger, ** Pow Clayton; in: Oregon, 


party. Was notorious 
it was George H. Williams, whose reputation 
Attorney-Genera! 
that the Senate 
Chief Justice. 


ed since that time, tt 


as Grant's so) bad 


Was 


would not contirm him = as 
As fourteen years have pass 
is Worth while to refresh 
the public memory by reenllit 
the Bar 


874, which resolved that it i 


if the meeting of 


Association of this city, January 6, 


“deliberate 


Ss the 


onviction ” of the Association that ‘* the no 
mination by the Executive of George H 
Williams to be the Chief Justice of the Su 


The Ciril-, 


the | was a law making the Railroad Commission- 





| succeeded in 


ment of railroads. 


_The 





Nation 


preme Court of the United States disap- 
points the just expectations of the legal pro- 
fession, and does not deserve the approv- 
al of the people, for the reason that 
the candidate proposed is wanting in those 
qualifications of intellect, experience, and 
reputation which are indispensable to up- 


hold the dignity of the highest national | 


court, and to maintain general respect for 
the law in the person of the officer who pre- 
sides over its administration.” 


The lowa Legislature adjourned last week, 
and, as so often happens under such circum- 
stances, the papers say that ‘‘the State feels 
greatly relieved.” The feeling is more pro- 


~~ ~+-- ww - 
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were attempted again, assuredly some stringent 
measures for its prevention would be resorted 
to. The truth is that a society like ours, and 
like all commercial nations, has become so de 
pendent on the post-office, the railroads, and the 
telegraph, that they may be said to stand to it 
in the relation of the nerves to the human 
body. The loss even for a week of any one 
of them means partial paralysis. The loss of 
all three would mean a total deprivation, for a 
longer or shorter period, of nearly everything 
which the community most values. It would 
mean a suspension of business and social rela- 
tions equal to that caused by a hostile invasion, 
barring the terror and bloodshed. It is conse- 
quently something to which no country will 
long allow itself to remain exposed, It cannot al- 


| low strikes of employees in these great public 


found than usual, however, because the Iowa | 


Legislature was an 


body 


unusually dangerous 


ticularly was controlled by demagogues, who 
the 
regarding the manage 
Fortunately the Senate 


rushing through it most 


fantastic measures 


| proved what the national Senate has ceased 


to be-—-a check and balance-wheel—and, to 


} quote the words of the leading Republican 


paper at the capital, ‘‘ has resisted and de- 
feated more wild and hoodlum legislation than 


| ever had been proposed in any American State 


the six months since they were ex- | 





before.” But the Senate was not able to de 
feat all the measures that ought to have been 


beaten. One of the worst that got through 


leaving the constitution of this most impor- 
tant body to be settled by the intrigues and 
trades of a political convention. A bill was 
passed prohibiting discriminations in freight 
charges, and requiring railroad companies to 
post schedules of their rates, which must 


ot exceed ¢ axi l ixe by ’ ; is- | ss ° ° . 
not exceed a maximum fixed by the Commis- | Foreman” to give advice to the soldiers or 


sion. This is a measure of great importance, 
the working of which will depend largely 
upon the character of the men chosen as Rail- 
road Commissioners 


Mr. Simon Sterne, in the Jast number 
of the Financial Chronicle of this city, 
advocates the plan propounded in the 


Nation as long ago as 1883 for placing 
legal restrictions on the striking power of 
quasi-public employees, 


certain classes of 


The House of Representatives par- | 


; Cannot 


services, any more than it can allow the corpo- 
rations themselves to refuse to carry on their 
business as a means of extracting what they 
think fair rates of transportation. No Legisla- 
ture would permit this, and one or two more ex- 
periences like the railroad strike will cause 
every Legislature to take measures against the 
other. Telegraphers, railroad men, post-oftice 
clerks, and policemen fill places in modern 
society very like that of soldiers. In fact, they 
together do for society what soldiers used to do. 
They enable every man to come and yo freely 
on his lawful oecasions, and transact his law- 
ful business without let or hindrance.” 


Everything which has since happened in 
the matter of railroad strikes gives ample 
contirmation to. this It is becoming 
plainer and plainer to every rational observer 


view. 


that the transportation service of the country 
the 


be carried on under present 


| mode of running railroads, There is, in fact, 


to anybody who knows anything of human 


: : ; saan | nature and human affairs, something posi- 
ers elective instead of appointive, and thus | 


tively ludicrous in the present attempt to 
manage great armies of employees on ex 


tensive lines of traffic under the inspection 


of Powderlys and Arthurs, We recognize its 
absurdity in the case of the army and navy. If 


| it were proposed that every military post or 


man-of-war should have a‘‘ General Worthy 


sailors when to refuse to do duty, and what 
| conditions to make before obeying orders, the 


of laughter 


whole civilized world would indulgein ashout 
It is not, however, necessary to 
go to the army or navy for an illustration of 


| theabsurdity of our present system. The mer- 


apropos of the telegraphers’ strike then pend- | 


ing. We then said (July 19, 1883), after 
pointing out the important part played by 


the telegraph in the life of modern nations, 


; and the immense loss caused by its sudden 


. | stoppage 
fore, was the character of the man who was | DI 


* Now, the question whether any body of 
men ought to be allowed for any purpose to 
inflict this loss and inconvenience on the pub- 
lic, one of which the growing complexity 
of modern society will soon compel a peremp- 


Is 


tory settlement \ few years ago there was 
a strike of engine-drivers on one of the Mas 
sachusetts railroads, and they actually un- 
lertook to carry it out by abandoning 
trains filled with passengers in the open 
country, remote froma station. A repetition 


of this device was prouiptiy prevented by penal 
legislation, so that every locomotive engineer 
in Massachusetts now holds his place with the 
understanding that if he abandons engine 
on the road for any reason, he goes to jail A 
similar theory of the relation of other railroad 


his 


| employees tothe public led to the railroad strikes 


in ISi7 and the horrible resulting riots, with enor 
mous lossto the country. [f anvthing of the kind 


chant service suffices for the purpose. Sailors 
are not compelled to ship in any crew, but 
when they do, and sign articles, they have 
to do their duty to the end of the voyage. 
They are not allowed to strike. If they at- 
tempt to strike, it is called mutiny, and 
treated as a criminal offence which 
them to jail. In order to see the reasonable 
ness of all this, one has only to suppose the 


sends 


enginecrs and firemen of an Atlantic steamer 


to announce to the captain, when two days 
out from New York, that they were ‘ tired,” 
and would work no more, or would only work 
long enough to carry the ship into Halifax; 
would do 
or Wait 


or the cook to announce that he 


no more cooking unless the steward 


ers were dismissed on the spot; or the sailors 
to say that, owing to the discovery of goods 
of a boycotted firm in the hold, they would 
neither reef, steer, nor look out during the re 
mainder of the voyage. The immemorial law 


and customof the sea will undoubtedly some 
day have to be applied to the work of trans- 
and tiremen 
and switchmen will have to enlist or si 


portation on Jand. Engineers 
gn arti- 


cles agrecing to do certain 


dutv, 


ind obey 
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lawful orders for a certain period, under | ‘ Fatty’ Walsh from the Wardenship of the | 1 


pains and penalties. Tombs is almost as discreditable a 
, nty y TT) } =e ¢ 
| t They } 

reamble and reso 
Mr. Chauncey Depew is reported in the | 12.4 py the Professor of ] 


Philadelphia Press as having stated that he f the y 7 t Ne \ 























knew, of his own personal knowledge, ; mR 
4 . . a mixed laiuacy and aos l a 
where several Blaine Irish clubs disbanded 1 shad Sineeiecen Wie. Bhndon 4 , . 
in consequence of Mr. Burchard’s allitera 2 aoe se aha 
: ’ . ‘ oe now makes no charge aga : } 
tive remark, and went over to Cleveland ; am 
. : 7 : ittempt to extort ill fees 
This is very interesting, if true, becaus ae tf eS ? ; 
vy RSs : eat ’ illegal fees which Fatty did extort did not \ 
it is the first time that any one has come | . , eg 4 
. . ; ; into his own pock 
forward in these three years, in spite Of | o-oo nat bad lancua : s 
' aii allences sav cit} hat . ra : oo 
repeated challenge , to i either that h Mr >hodesis a = P 
himself changed his vote in consequence a l 
a iCCce} “il POsix ‘ 
of Burchard’s remark, or knew of) am 7 
is, as far as We can mak 
one else who had done SO The nearest ee R : 
bl, hal Lit > i i 
we have ever come to the fact, if fact it : 
; ware fia ia x 
be, has been in hearing from some one that 1] ; 
ers an awvVers AS g 
he knew some one else who “ probably ” or |, een: : 
ire \ O TIS \ - 
doubtless" knew of somebody wh ; 
' f experier \ 
Burchard had driven away from Blaine : ee — 
But here is Mr. Depew, who. says that pas ; 
5 ‘ wu Cu 
he knows, ‘‘ of his own personal knowledge ee as en 
— hal ( ( ‘ ‘ 
not only of individuals, but © several clubs I - f 
who deserted Blaine in a body because they ae ere ad 
7 ¥ hii Lil ics \ el ‘ 
did not like what Burchard said. We trust a i eres alee . 
ihe ‘ ; . . | so particular abou sa \ 
Mr. Depew will, inthe interest of historical 3s - Po 
nates. pu : 
truth, give us the names and locality of some | tin 
of these clubs, so that the matter can be in- | | mablor and 
quired into. We would not question his re- | © ae ? 
i A LOT thie is I | l } i 
ports if we did not know, from his unfortu ; ee ae eee . 
A 7 sive langua Is pl i 
nate experience about the Dutch tariff, that ; 
. . 7 ; Se habit of his f I 
he is atrifle credulous in political matters Fatt P 
aly l i I 
He allowed some unscrupulous Dutch ‘busi a P 
. . . - in | r¢ bidiCCS 4 X} css is ‘ ~ 
ness man” to stuff him with a story last sum places Pe ee te ae 
; Faia _ | selection of a brothel-k 
mer about ruinous changes in the Dutch |, ? 7 
: shi} i] I 
tariff, or, as he called it, the yassagve Of a ‘ 1 
oy ane R, ~ | vice to the Commissioners 1s \ 
‘free-trade law,” and not only never took | , |, 
the trouble to verify it, but repeated itto a ‘i If } 
reporter nine months later, as having some ( 
vern the 
bearing on our present tariff controversy , 
. I ifter \ I 
We trust some impecunious ‘ Irish club : : 
° ° . ° ° Wt red Bat > 
has not been imposing on him in this cast a 
; , 5 
from sordid motives. 
cA ( 
‘ < wl } 
< 
That the negroes are maki bstantial 
material progress is proved by the report of : : " 
Pe a oe Ty} {r+ » riv Ss ¢ , 
the Comptroller-General of Georgia, which ; . 
+} | < 
hows that the amot Se aS \ Mus 
shows that the amount of property upon , 
which they paid taxes rose from five millions | "Ss 
in 1879 tonine millions in 1887. This is an | S"" 5" 
. = of ey tt, W 
average increase of ten per cent. a year, . ‘ 
whereas the prop riv of the white pe ple in “ . 
creased only five per cent. a vear during | “"'*"< ’ 
the same period It is noteworthy | S's ° : 
; Wi t if iN 
that the crowing = prosperity of the : 
: " . : her = ~ 
negroes In the South dates from the time | ° ‘ S 
when they ceased to depend upon the Gov = = ‘ 
ernment, and learned that the black Acad 4 
1; 1: : } \ was t 
ke the white, has his own way to make 
, P 3, \r I } ++ ~ ‘ I \ (rr i 
the world. One of the most hopeful signs i : 
for the race is the evidence that thev hav 2 — ; ‘ 
. ; ° ° . : ( \ ’ ’ 
mastered this lesson which is found 





idoption, by a recent negro convent 
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WOOL AND MUTTON, 


Mr. WILLIAM 


authority 


a letter to the Boston Commercial Bulletin to 


LAWRENCE Of Ohio, a great 


among wool-crowers, has written 
show that what this country wants in order to 


achieve great prosperity is the very highest 


tariff on wool that anybody can imagine. 
Even the tariff of 1867 was not high 


He allows this, indeed, to 
and tariff, 
the 


‘*sheep-growing as a distinct 


enough for him 


have been a= great glorious 


and even announces very 


discovery that 
industry did not begin to acquire great im 
portance until after the wool tariff of March 
2 1867.” Henevlects to add, what has been 
2 thousand times proved by official statistics, 
branch of general 


that sheep frowing as a 


husbandry began from that very vear to de 


cline, so that in ten vears the sheep on farms 
devoted in large part to other crops had shrunk 


to half their former numbers. Reiteration and 


reference to oflicial documents on this point 


seem to have no other effect on the victim of 
the wool-tariff than 
reiterate his historic falsehoods with increas 


mania 


ed confidence and excitement. 

But Mr. Lawrence has a grievance against 
that tariff. “The act of 1867, 
ever, discriminated in favor of the importa 
the Cotswold and 
Down sheep, and, in practical effect, admit 


He says: how 


tion of the long wools of 


ted them at a less rate of duty than the 
clothing wools. The duty was less, be 
cause, though that act imposed the same 


rate of duty on unwashed combing and 


clothing wools, yet it admitted aashed comb 


ing wool atthe same rate of duty as unicushed, 


though on washed clothing [merino] wools | 


duty was double that on unwashed.” 


the 
And he 


tariff of 1883 except that it 


has nothing 
‘continued the 
same discrimination 

Now to 
It is of arare and racy vintage. T 


we come Mr. Lawrence’s humor. 


he argu 
ments are not rare by any means, but the 
grouping is irresistible, for the simple reason 
that it 
harmony and inharmony to manifest them- 


is close and honest, and leaves the 


selves in their own full and exuberant force. 
Thus 

We now import annually the long combing 
wools to the amount of about 5,000,000 pounds, 





mostly produced in England and Lreland. It 
Congress would insert in the tariff law six 
words—' on washed combing wool double 
duty ’—the result would be (1) thatin five years 


s the long-wool sheep would be increased 
‘) we would not import 
long-combing wool; (5 
this country all of 


} 
ort 
S24) COO OOM: | one pound 
Wwe would 


wool 


of foreign 


produce such 


in 


we need; (4) the price would be 30° per 
cent. Jess than it is now; (5) the wool 
manufacturers would secure cheaper comb 
ing wool: (6) those who consume delaines 


and other roods made of such wools would pro- 
cure them 50 per cent. cheaper than now; (7 
farmers would raise comparatively fewer cat 
tle than now, but they would produce mutton 
from Cotswold and Southdown sheep which 
would,more than supply their place; (8) they 
would make more money in raising such sheep 
than from cattle, because, in addition to the 
mutton, wool would afford profit; and (9) the 


cities, the manufacturing districts, the whole 
people, would have a= greater abundance of 
heaper, more healthful, and better meat food 


¥ 
than now.” 


bri 


the importation of 5,000,000 pounds per 


m which it 


appears that by stopping 
an 


startling 


to cause him to 


to Say of the terrible 


The Nation. 


for the fleeces of 20,000,000 long-wooled 
sheep. 
long wool weighs a quarter of a pound. It 
would seem that if the staple is really very 
long, it must be remarkably thin on the 
sheep’s back. 
too, that the 
20,000,000 


It appears, 
long-woolled yet 


to these 


thinly clad sheep are to sell both wool and 


own 


mutton a great deal cheaper than they now 
do, and yet make a profit on the investment 
which all their close economy and hard work 
in rearing and shearing, and all the mathe- 
the 


schools, fail them now to figure out. 


matical resources public 


gained at 
There may be some force in the prediction 

that an increase in the wool tariff would 

hy rae ] 

ene cOll, 


Whatever raav have been 


ipen mut 
the cause, mutton was never so cheap in this 
ith other 


enactment of the wool 


eouutry compared W meats, as in 


the years following th 
tariff of 1867. 


wool-growing States a 


It was in many of the ce ntral 


drugin the market. In 
their mad haste to get rid of the sheep which 


+ 


had just been taken under the Government's 
protection, the farmers sold what they could 


farmers who are | 


That is to say, each average fleece of | 


to the ranchmen, and thenturned tothe butch- | 


Those persons who liked it feasted and 
surfeited the food id But 
the trouble is that a great many people can- 


ers, 


on ‘wholesome 


not eat it. Hence the mutton market is li- 
mited and more easily glutted than that of 
other meats. 

Within the limit thus fixed, the long-wool- 
led mutton sheep pay the best now, in the 
Western States, and the wool-growers are 
turning their attention that way ‘ Breed 
for mutton, and let the wool take care of 
itself,” is the maxim laid down by a practi 
cal grower of long-woolled sheep,in the Joica 


adds that 


Homestead for April 6, and he 


‘Recent low prices have tended to increase | 
} 


and there is reason to believe that 


its use, 


mutton may yet rank alongside of beef.” He | 


is apparently unconscious of the fact, stated 
by Mr. Lawrence, that the long woolled mut 
than the 
rule that 


the more protection sheep have, the wors¢ 


ton sheep have less ‘‘ protection 


merinos—another illustration of the 
they thrive and the less they pay 
Since 1824 the American people have tried 
every possible experiment in the of 
clothing themselves and feeding 
themselves with mutton, except the simple 


way 


with wool 


one of letting each man pay for his wool and 


exactly what 


his clothing and his mutton 


they 


worth, bounty, 


to All 
the experiments have been unsatisfactory. 
ven that of 
manufacturers 


are without bonus 


or subsidy any other) man. 


Mr 
If all 
these experiments, running through half a 


and united in asking, 


Lawrence now tells us Was 4 mistake. 


century, have turned out badly, would it not 
be philosophical to try the other one, and see 
What the effect would be of putting the pro 
duction and consumption of wool and mutton 
on the same basis as that of hides and beef ” 
The ancient Egyptians considered the oxa 
more sacred animal than the sheep. 
have followed the opposite superstition, and 


| 
j 


1867, which the wool-growers 


We | 


have regarded the sheep as the only domestic | 
Let us put | tor for precisely the same! 
make a strong appeal for legislative aid on 


animal worthy of veneration. 


num of long wool we ahall make a market | them on an equality for once, and see what 
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a 


the effect and mo- 


rals of the community. 


will be upon the industry 


LONG AND SHORT HAUL IN ENGLAND. 


THE contest over the Railway and Canal 
Tratlic Bill in England is, in some respects, 
unlike that Inter 


merce Law in America a vear ago, 


the State Com 
The bill, 


contained a 


not over 


as framed by the Government, 


clause substantially like our own short- 
haul clause in its effects; that is to 
say, it threw upon the railroad com 
panies the necessity of proving special 


circumstances and conditions if they wished 
to ] 


maintain their present local discrimina 
tions. The representatives of the agricultural 


Inter went further, and wished to make 


sts 


a hard-and-fast’ prohibit Which there 


mm to 
should be no exceptions They have suc 


amendment to 


ceeded in) Carrving that 
LTouse 

The case ee nerally comes up in forms like 
this. 


from New York to London by direct steam 


effect of Lords. 


in the 
American meat can be shipped either 


er, or from New York to Liverpool or Glas- 
But in 
order to sccure any share of this traflic, the 
ent 
rhe F. 


gow, and thence by rail to Londen. 


railroads have to themselves with 


very low rates—no hi: in fact, than the 
difference between 
from American ports to London, and those for 


which steamships are willing to carry the same 


the current steamship rates 


article to Liverpool or Glasgow. This leaves 


the railroad companies a very narrow margin. 
To secure this foreign business, they are 
obliged to make rates which would be ruin- 


The 


same principles hold good in their trade with 


ous if applied to their whole business 


France. If French hops can be brought to 
railroad from 
only the 


steumship rates from 


London by direct steamer, the 
Folkestone to London 


betwe 


can charge 


ditterenee en the 
. ) : " 
France to London and from France to Folke 
stone, 


The consequence has been that French 


hops were charged very much less from 


than Kk) 
to pay from intermediate points, 
These 


not be 


Folkestone to London izlish hops had 


are ¢: where discrimination 


ises 


would prohibited by the American 
The 


is justified, and, in one 


law, as interpreted by the Commission. 
lower through rate 
sense at Jeast, rendered necessary, by water 
But 
why English shippers would not be ready to 
In 


would make it almost a dead 


competition, there are several reasons 
accept such an interpretation of the law, 
the first place, i 
letter; at any rate, it would limit its applica 
tion much more than it does with us. Two 
fifths of the stations in England are affected 
by water competition, and it is probable that 
ninety-nine-one-hundredths of the loeal pre 
ferences are more or less directly due to that 
reach 


obje ct for 


which could 
fail of the 
was designed, Secondly, these pre 
be 
reached by water are specially obnoxious to 
the 
pressly designed to 
ducer. If the Scotch cattle-raiser has to pay 


American 


Statute not 


cause, <A 


these cases would 


which it 


ferences in favor of markets which can 


English shippers, because they seem ex- 


favor the foreign 


pro- 


twice as much as his competi 


"service, he can 
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much so that he found it impossible to re- 
ceive Unitarian pupils as such at Rugby, and 
he was haunted all his Jife long with the 
dream of a Church establishment which should 
really and truly include and be the State. 
Matthew Arnold speedily cast off these tra- 


ditions. Ifemade his début in the world of let 
ters as a poct,and it is asa poet if at all that 


is best 


But he 
known to the world at large as the apostle of 


he achieved enduring fame. 


pure criticism. Thousands have read his 
‘Culture and Anarchy’ and ‘ Literature and 
Dogma’ for ten who are familiar with his 
liis attacks on British Philistinism in 
Church and State were, in fact, the delight of 
the reading world twenty years ago, both from 
their audacity and the attractiveness of their 
style. 
catch words, and considerably claritied by ite- 


poems. 


It was a style with many tricks and 


ration, but it had a charm ef its own from 
which very few at first, before it had become 
too familiar, could escape. No living author 
has, in truth, furnished a greater number of 
to the mob of 


‘* familiar quotations’ writers 


and orators. His ‘‘sweetness and light,” and 


stream of tendency,” and ‘‘ something not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness,” and 
his classifications of Hebrews, and Hellenists, 
and Philistines, are now so trite that we find it 
difficult to realize that twenty-five vears ago 
nobody knew anything aboutthem. His plan 
of literary construction was, in fact, that of 
the preacher. He was apt to take a text from 
some author, sacred or profane, as the key- 
note of his composition, and bring the reader 
back to it at frequent intervals, or tlash it 
like a lantern every now and then on the dark 
places of his thesis. The tone of all his essays 
is essentially a pulpit tone 
not 
from vulgarity, from dulness, from gross 


Ile preac hes 
salvation, if from cternal damnation, 
tastes and gross pleasures, from ignorance, 
and blindness to the true joys of life. 

What brought him most of his popularity 
as an essayist and social philosopher was un- 
doubtedly his opportuneness. He appeared 
just as John Stuart Mill, Darwin, Tyndall, 
and Huxley had taken hold of the young 
men, and destroyed theirinterest in the theo- 
logical] discussions which perturbed the previ 
ous generation, Without furnishing them with 
anything very solid in the nature of a solu- 
tion of the moral problem of the universe. 
To tens of thousands who could 


not wor 


ship science, and had but a poor head for facts | 


of any kind, and yet felt that they 
give up their old religious belief, it seemed 
for a Arnold had _ hit 
on & of providing something which 
would take the place of a creed, and culti 
vate the 
the faith in the final triumph of righteous 


must 


moment as_ if 
Way 


1 
aculty of reverence, and keep alive 


ness, 


gospel—if gospel it could be called 


was that 
it seemed especially intended for university 


men, and what may be called the world of | 
| include the works of foreign authors by expung- 


culture. In fact, it made the work of grace 


just a little diflicult in anybody whose edu- | 
cational opportunities had been at all limit- | 


ed. 

In recent years Mr. Arnold has written a 
great deal on political questions, but it can 
not be said that his 


were hry Py Or successiul 


ePV\CuUrsions in 


He was 


this field 


Ww nnth 





Not the least recommendation of his | 


| ed 


The Nation. 


in the faculty known as the political sense, 
the sense of the practicable, without which no 
man can philosophize on que stions of govern 
to 
He, therefore, always appeared in 
light 


ment with any advantage himself or 


others. 


} 


an unfavorable when he came down 


from the upper air of social and religious | 


speculation in which he usually dwelt, to criti- 
cise the politicians and politics of his time. His 
coming to . 
mistake, and added nothing to his fame. 
had no preparation for that sort of work, and 
wasevidently very ignorant of thespecial needs 
of the audiences for which he sought, and 
very ill fitted to encounter the sort of treatment 


which American newspapers deal out to 
literary and = scientific men who do not 
please their taste—something which he 
confesses somewhat pathetically in that 


last article of his on American civili- 
zation which has attracted so much 
attention in this country. But, even after 


setting apart his fame as a poct, which will 
last as Jone as the English language endures, 
admitted that 


it must be he has done some 


work as a 
are already felt by many who have never 
read his essays, 
be felt long 


He 


; 
nobody could be found who ever attempted 


after the essay 


read had no disciples, and probably 


to live by him or under him; but he did un- 
doubtedly, in many minds, although imper 


ceptibly, exalt the duty of ‘‘seeing clear 


and thinking straight,” and help many to- | 
the | 


than those of 


interest in “ the things 


wards higher pleasures 
foster tha 


of the spirit’ 


senses, nnd 
modern world tend to abate or extinguish. 
Ile was, in man Who, however slight 
have left on the outward 


course of human affairs, has done well for 


hort, a 


the mark he may 
his day and 


sibilities of human existence 


THE MUTATIONS OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COPYRIGHT BILL 
THERE have been no less than five official 


prints of the ‘* Chace” Copyright 
and value in attempting to trace the various 
changes which have been proposed and ac- 
cepted. To comprehend rightly these impor- 
tant alterations, it is necessary to know the con- 
tents of the original bill, as it was presented to 
the Senate January 21, isso. This bill, number 
ed S, 1178, is four pages in length, not withstand- 
ing that two of its paragraphs (containing but 
thirty-five words) are virtually sufficient to ex 
tend to foreign wr 


iters the protection now en- 


joved by native th is neces- 


iuthors, But thisleng 


sary (1) to express the special requisitions de- 


he 
to set out cer 


manded of the foreign author in order that 


may obtain a copyright, and (2 
tain restrictions put upon such copyright in his 
case, The present copyright law is extended to 
ing from the Revised Statutes such qualifying 
words as ‘citizen of the United States or resi- 
dent therein,” and by repealing the section 
(4971) which legalizes the present disgraceful 
piracy of works of literature and art. This 
much of the original bill has remained unechang- 
F ight verhal 


with the exeeption of some sl 
i 


} alterations) in every sulose juent print 


merica, too, as a lecturer was a | 


He | 


preacher the effects of which | 


and will probably continue to | 


have ceased to be 


which the very triumphs of the | 


gencration, in helping to Keep | 
alive the faith of the race in the nobler pOs- | 


Bill, besides | 
three unofficial texts, the latter being of interest | 
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| The remaining provisions, briefly set out and, 


| for convenience, arbitrarily numbered, are 
(1.) The right reserved to authors by the pre 


sent law, to dramatize or translate their own 
works, is limited to apply only to such works as 
have been copyrighted in the United States 
(2.) The prohibition of the importation of sur 
reptitious copies of books, maps, and works ot 


| art contained in sections 444 and 465 of the 
Revised Statutes is erased, it being supposed 
apparently, that such non-importation is pn 
vided for in another section of the bill. The 
author or artist who is ‘‘ not a citizen of the 


United States or a resident therein,” must send 
to the Librarian of Congress a printed copy of 
the title of his book or other article, and secure 
the registration of the 


same not later than 


fifteen days subsequent to publication in’ the 
country of origin. (4.) Two copies of the ‘ best 
American edition *’ of the author’s book must 
be deposited with the same officer, within 


three months after the date of recording the 


} 


title above. (5.) In default of such deposit the 
‘copyright shali be held void and of no ef 
fect,’ which is also to be the case (6) if the 


American publisher, after having printed a { 

eign book, subsequently abandons its publica 
tion. | the 
book is recorded, and during its existence, 
importation of the 


(S) officers of customs and 


7.) From the time copyright of a 


the 
book is prohibited, and 
postinasters are re 


} 


quired to seize and detain all copies of any for 


eign edition which may be entered at the Cu 
tom-house or transmitted to the mail et 
United States; and the Secretary of the Trea 


sury and the Postmaster-General are empowe! 


ed to make and enforce regulations to prevent 
In that it 
known what books are subject to seizure, it is 
that he shall 


his tithe recorded 


such importation. order may be 
required of the foreign author \) 
pay for 


(double the amount now charged the 


one dollar having 
native au 
for the same service), 


thor this sum to ¢ 


defray the expenses of lists of copyrighted arti 
cles to be printed each week and distributed t 
collectors of custems and postmasters, and a! 


tosuch other persons as may desire them at a cost 


of not more than $5 per annum. (J0.) These lists 


are to contain, also, “ the titles or descriptions of 


all articles on which copyright shall 
pired or become void” (vide “5” 
presumably in order to acquaint the above 
with the titles of 
thereafter be allowed to be imported. (11.) Th 


hliave ex 


and °° 6" 


officers books which may 
Librarian of Congress is to prepare the mate 
rial for the above 
for that 
annum to his salary. (13.) The 
tation 
non-copyrighted foreign books of which trans 


lists, and (12) is to receive 


service an addition of &1 


00) pel 
non-impor 


clause is not to apply, however, to 


lations into English are copyrighted, but 
only to suchtranslations, (14.) Fach volume 
of a book when published separately, and 
each number of a periodical, is to be considered 
an independent publication; and (15) new edi 


tions of works heretofore published, contain 
ing alterations and additfous, are to be deem: 
| eapable of being copyrighted. The first, ninth, 
and eleventh stipulations, relating to the reser 
vation of the right to translate and dramatize, 
the payment of a fee of $1 for entry of tith 
and the preparation and distribution of lists of 
copyright articles, have not been changed 
any subsequent issue of the bill. 

When present d to the Senate, the bill was 
referred to the ¢ Patents, and 
during January and February, this Con 
mittee held various hearings in order to con 


‘ommittee on 


1886, 


sider the views of the different people whose 
interests were affected The result was an 
amended bill. f orably reported Mays 

sot é { i alt } i ‘a t ai 
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Young Balzac had no taste for the law; 
He begged to be allow 


office. 
he had literary tastes, 


ed to try a literary career for two years. The 
father consented with reluctance, and Balzac 
took possession of a room in the Rue Lesdi 
guiéres, No. 9, which his mother had chosen for 


liv 
he himself 


him. He was now f His family edina 
little country house ¢ 
was in the great capital, and in his little gar 


His subject 





Villeparisis;: 


ret he began, alas ! a tragedy vas 
Cromwell, ‘I have chosen the subject 
Cromwell,” he writes to his sister Laura (Sep 
tember 6, 181%), 
dern history.” 

winter, without other distractions than a few 
visits to the Jardin Plantes. In April, 
1820, the classical five acts were ended; Balzac 


of 


** because it is the finest in mo 
He worked at it during a whole 


des 


read his tragedy before a sort of family coun- 
cil at Villeparisis, The final arbiter was to be 
a friend of his father, an ex-professor of the 
Polytechnic School. When the reading was 
over, the old professor declared solemnly that 
the author would do well to devote himself to 
anything he liked except to literature. 

The young author was not too much discou- 
raged; he abandoned the tragic muse, and be- 


gan to write novels. It must be remembered 
that in 1821 the novel had not become, as it is 
now, one of the nevessities of life. The First 
Empire had only known the sentimentalities of 
Mme. Collin; ‘ Anatole,’ a novel by Mme. So- 


phie Gay, which would now be found unread- 
able, had given an hour’s distraction to Napo- 
leon at Fontainebleau the night before the 
famous day when he made his adieus to his 
The novels of that period are almost 


Guard. 
childish; under the Restoration, the Vicomte 
d’Arlincourt wrote a few novels, which are as 
ridiculous in style as in sentiment. The roman- 
tic movement was beginning when Balzac be- 
gan to write. He composed in 1822 ‘ (1) Héri- 
titre de Birague,’ ‘Le Vicaire des Ardennes,’ 
and some stories now quite forgotten. He 
“Horace de Saint-Aubin,” 
** Lord R’hoone,” It may be said that in 
these first essays learned to 
write; he had not yet received those inspira- 
tiors which afterwards revealed to him his own 


signed himself 
ete. 


Balzac simply 


genius. 

The first inspirer seems to have been a wo- 
men, Mme. de Berny, who lived with her hus- 
band at Villeparisis. She was a few years old- 
er than Balzac, and her physical and moral 
personality was afterwards to be found in the 
originai and touching type of Mme. de Morsauf 
in the ‘ Lys dans la Vallée.’ M. de Berny was 
much older than his wife, impatient, irascible, 
bad-tempered, selfish; Mme. de Berny was mild 
Her almost maternal friend- 
ship was of great use to Balzac; 
him for a long time a sort of Egeria. 
had an exalted affection for her; he wrote ;: ‘I 
Was very unhappy in my youth, but Mme. de 
Berny repaid all with her absolute devotion. 
; I was, indeed, spoiled by this admira 
ble woman.” In a letter of 1856, he calls her 
an angel. When 
their little property at 
Berny had also left the place; she lived in Paris 


and submissive. 
was to 
Balzac 


she 


Balzac’s parents had sold 
Villeparisis, Mme. de 





in winter, in summer at St.-Rémy in the de- | 


Oise. Balzac made 


he wrote there the ‘ Céli- 


partment of the many 
visits to St.-Remy; 
bataires’ and the ‘ Curé de Tours,’ 

Mme. de Berny died in 
was in Italy. He wrote, on hearing of her 
death: 

“The person I have | more thana 
mother, more than a friend, more than any hu- 
man creaturecan be to another. Shestrength- 


st Ww 


as 


1836, while Balzac | 


ened me by her words, her actions, her devo- | 


If L live it is through 


tion during great trials. 
rhough, for 


her—she was everything to me. 


the past two years, sickness and time kept us 


Nation. 


The 


apart, we were visible to each other; she react- 
ed on me, she was my moral sun. Mme. de 
Morsauf,of the *‘ Lys dans la Vallée,’ is a pale 
expression of the least qualities of this per- 
son. It isa distant view, for I have a horror 
of prostituting my own emotions to the public, 
and of what happens to me nothing will ever 
be known.” 


It is somewhat strange that, after such a 
strong expression of Balzac’s sentiments, M. 
Gabriel Ferry should write in this vein: ‘ Be- 
tween Balzac and Mme. de Berny did friend- 
ship always remain Platonic? This idealism 
of sentiment is doubtful; evidently, the affec- 
tion between this young and ardent man and 
this agreeable woman became love.” Such was 
the delicacy of Balzac on the subject of his affec- 
tions that Théophile Gautier, alluding to Mme. 
de Berny, says: ‘In the course of our intimacy, 
which lasted from 1836 till his death, Balzac 
only once spoke to me, in the most tender 
terms, of an attachment of his early youth, and 
he even only gave the Christian name of the 
person, the recollection of whom still, after so 
many years, brought the tears to his eyes.” 

Very different from Mme. de Berny was 
Sophie Gay. She had a salon; she belonged to 
the society of the Directory and of the Empire, 


and received the Liberals under the Restora- | 


‘ranger, Benjamin Constant. Her 
r, the beautiful Delphine, recited verses 


he Greeks; everybody at that time 


tion—B 
daughte 
in favor of t 
was Philhellenic, Mime. Gay never had much 
influence on Balzac; she merely treated him as 
one of her lions when he became famous. 

Celebrity did not arrive ina day. Balzac’s 
father still wished him to gointo some business, 
and in order to please his parent he tried a 
speculation—he became a publisher, issuing the 
works of Moliére and La Fontaine in compact 
volumes. He bought a printing-office, and 
afterwards a type foundry. All his calcula- 
tions were wrong, and he was on the point of 
becoming a bankrupt. He sold his establish- 
ment, and found that he still had a debt of 
120,000 franes. This debt was the great trou- 
ble of his life, for he undertook to pay it off by 
his writings. Pending liquidation he went to 
Fougé¢res, in Brittany, and wrote the ‘ Chouans,’ 
one of the most extraordinary of his novels, 
and the first of his works which he signed with 
hisown name. His life became a struggle for 
money: he threw himself upon every subject. 
After ‘ Catherine de Médicis, a poor historical 
study, he wrote bis ‘ Physiology of Marriage,’ 
and the first ‘ Scénes de la vie privée.’ He con- 
tributed articles to a number of reviews. 
“What is life?” said he toa friend who beg- 
ged him to take some repose; ‘‘life is cou- 
rage.” 

In 1830 he was able to take a little house dur- 
ing the summer in Touraine, on the Loire, and 
there he composed the ‘Peau de Chagrin,’ the 
book which gave him entrance to the Olympus 
of literature—a marvellous book, full of the 
most profound philosophy, illustrating the 
vanity of all human desires, and describing 
the malady of our time—the malady of wealth, 
of money. ‘ No novelist,” justly says M. Ga- 
briel Ferry, ‘‘ had introduced money in fiction 
in a form so modern, so real, so acute. The 
novelists of the eighteenth century, and those 
of the first part of the nineteenth century, had 
not occupied themselves with the money ques- 
tion.” We know that the ‘‘ question @’argent’ 
has taken, in all modern literature, as impor- 
tant a place as it hasin real life. Balzac intro- 
duced it, and with what force, not only in the 
‘Peau de Chagrin,’ but in ‘Eugénie Grandet,’ 
in the ‘Parents Pauvres,’ ete. ; he well knew the 
power of Mammon. 

Balzac became acquainted at Mme Sophie 
with Junot’s the Duchesse 


5 


Gay’s widow, 
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d@Abrantés. He certainly borrowed from her 
salon many of the traits with which he paints 
the surviving members of the Imperial Army 
and of the Imperial Administration, the men 
whom fortune, bad carried across Europe, and 
glory intoxicated for a few years, and who had 
afterwards been plunged into poverty and ob- 
scurity. The Memoirs of Mme. d’Abrantés 
had an immense success in their time. She was 
a very extravagant person, and in the latter 
part of her life had no other resources than 
what she gained with her pen. 


Mme. Sand has always been considered as 
the type of Camille Maupin, a literary woman 
who reappears from time to time in the 


oe 


She figures in the novel 
‘ Béatrix,’ written in 1544, *‘ with her impene 


Comédie humaine.” 


trable eyes, her [sis beauty, more serious than 
graceful, rather sad and constantly meditating, 
with long black hair descending in braids on her 
neck, like the double bandelettes of the statues 
of Memphis.” 
** femme incomprise,” 
vented under the monarchy of July 
full of unsatistied aspirations, of lofty thought 
] 


A very different type was the 
a type which Balzac in 


the woman 


not understood in her own narrow circle, a 
goddess among men, an angel on earth. A 
whole generation was enamoured of this 
‘*femme incomprise” revealed by Balzac. His 


living model, when he created this type, was 
a Mme. Carraud, 


in his work, She had been educated in the same 


a name which often recurs 


convent as Balzac’s sister Laura. She married 
an Oflicer of artillery, a good, honest man, with 
out any ambition, who lived in retirement at 
Frapesle, near Issoudun. 

‘“*In the order of the feminine affections of 


Balzac,” says M. Ferry, ‘‘ Mme. Carraud 
oceupies a very distinct place ; she comes be- 


tween his sister and Mme. de Berny.” She 


was, it seems, a remarkable critic, and Balzae 
liked to consult her, paying great attention to 
her observations. He stayed with her for some 
time every year, either at Angouléme or at 
Frapesle. 
(he had just finished ‘ Louis Lambert’) that he 
was afraid of becoming mad, as he had a most 
acute neuralgia of the head. Mme. Carraud 
reassured him, and told him that 
misfortune should happen, she would never 
abandon him. 

In 1831 Balzac had a correspondence with an 


In 1852 he was so exhausted by work 


if such a 


anonymous person who made observations on 
his works. After atime the mask was thrown 
off, and the critic proved to be the Duchess ot 
Castries (who was a Maillé), the sister-in-law 
of the witty Duke of Fitz-James. Under the 
Restoration she had been one of the most ad- 
mired beauties of the court. An accident on 
the hunting field had made her an invalid ; 
her spine had been hurt, aud she always lay 


upon a sofa. Balzac became one of her 
habitués. She was a great coquette, and 


Balzac interested and amused her. He became 
a dandy, showed himself at the opera, at the 
Bois. 
servative 

Legitimist. 
found living creatures and the creatures of 
his own imagination ; 
to Mme. Carraud from 


The Duchess, working on his innate con- 
feelings, made of him stanch 
He was beginning himself to con- 


a 


he writes for instance 
Aix, where he was 


staying at Mme. de Castries’s: ‘I have 
come here to get much and to get little ; much, 


because I see a graceful, amiable person ; little, 
for she will never love me. , . She is the 
finest type of a woman, a better sort of Mme. 
de Beauseant ; but are not all these pretty 
manners formed at the expense of’ the soul 7?” 
Mme. de Beauseant is one of the types of the 
‘* Human Comedy.” 

The Duchess was to make a journey to Italy 
with her brother-in-law, Fitz-James : they in- 
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vited Balzac to accompany thet He starte 

with them and left them a. Geneva—he ne\ } 
said for wl} 
turned from 
her became rarer. He wrote his ‘ Duchesse de “ 








Langeais’ in IN}i: the Duchesse de Cast 
affected not to recognize herself in this typ 

and paid him compliments. Balzac afterward I 
wrote to a friend: ‘‘ It took me five vears t 
detach myself, with mv tender nature, from a | , 
nature of iron, a graceful woman—the I) 
I have spoken of to yvou—who cam 
under an incognito, which, to do her justi 
she abandoned when I asked } t 

. . + This liaison, which, be sured, 1 
mained, by the will « this woman. most irt 
proachable, proved one of the great trouble f \ 
my life. . . . Talone know all there was i 


the ‘ Duchesse de Langeais.’” 


BRB N Mar — . 
JUST as We remember him thirty vears a : 
save that his ir 1s White, and t ta s 1 





form is more bent than then, is Aurelio Natl os 
to-day. The type of an Italian scl r, book , 
lover, and thinker by nature, revolutionist 1 

force of circumstances, conspirator throug! ) 
necessity, after devoting his vouth and mat ‘ 
hood to helping Mazzini create a count hie 
has dedicated the last fifteen vears to narratir , 
the life, and to expounding the work and w 
ings,of his master. It isa lal 

patience, and will, when ter ited tal 
forth a noble monument to the 

that Italy has ever given birth us vj G 


one as any nation on earth can ¢ nt 


















own. The sixteenth volume is out; ¢ t ( 

seventeenth, Satli is hard at w The met 

of the workmanship se+ ton ! t ex 

lent. Each volume contains the 1 

tant writings of Mazziniina vear on . 

years; the biographicai and historical } 

to each volume furnishing t reader wit b 

complete sketch of the successive periods a 

phases of the Italian riso) f The first ] 

eight volumes of Writings published by Maz- 

zini himself ended with the attempt the ¢ 

of February, 1853, to drive out the Austria? n 

from Milan. 
‘\ 





Safli, in his first proemio, dwells atf 





ly on his personal relations with his fellow-t: 





umvir after the fall of Rom 
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an of passionate sol \ led t eI 
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when in domestic intercourse his bright 

was in full vein, his ways and gestures and 
grams, his mimicry—perfect wl otfend ? 
one—made us all merry How heart [ 

to laugh at hisar lotes anent | student ; 
at Genoa, the tricks ofa certair 
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aggerate the possible danger. On the other 


hand, they see no danger in an alliance with 
Germany, especially if poor ‘ Fritz” (so really 
liked by Italians, who also are charmed with 
his wife for her interest in social questions) 
should live for some years; then, in case of a 
war, there is the chance of getting back the 
Tyrol and Trieste, the unredeemed provinces 
of Italy. In my humble opinion, Italy need 
not have entered into an offensive alliance with 
any nation. Her interests on the Mediterra- 
nean are identical with those of England, and 
there is no doubt that the unwritten Anglo- 
Italian alliance is really stronger at the present 
moment than any parchment bond between 
Bismarck and the Italian Minister. He will do 
well to remember that Italians are not Ger- 
mans, and that, while they may worship a 
Cavour, they would not tolerate a Bismarck in 
duodecimo for a moment. But Crispi is still on 
his trial, and if ever a man had a fair field and 
all favor, itis he. Safti applauded his Vatican 
policy, which is his strong point. 

At the end of our long interview, the stu- 
dents asked him if there was any truth in the 
rumor that the University centenary was to be 
celebrated in a church, and inaugurated by a 
Te Deum? ‘' Not if we are to have anything 
to do with it,” answered Saffi. ‘‘It may be 
held in a church which is municipal property, 
if there be no other safe building large enough; 
but no religious color can be permitted.” Then, 
on the students’ saying they wished to invite 
Bovio (the celebrated Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Naples and head of the 
Parliament) to hold a Demo- 
cratic conference, Saffi said: ‘‘That is good, 
and [I will sign the invitation as I signed that 
tothe King. Let us avoid any appearance of 
party spirit in this commemoration of our dear 
old University.” 

Long may cruel death, which has devastated 
the ranks of the ‘‘ Old Guard,” leave us this 
true heir of Mazzini’s spirit, the true interpre- 
ter of his life and work, J. W. M. 


Democrats in 


Correspondence. 


JOURNALISTIC PURIFICATION. 


To THE EpitorR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: The question of how to obtain the news 
in a form fit to be delivered at home, has trou- 
bled me not a little, as it has troubled thou- 
sands who have families with children growing 
up to the reading age. I can see no solution 
unless some of the technical journals—notice- 
furnish the 


Some of them publish two and one as 


ably those devoted to architecture- 
model. 
many as three editions, differing in the number 
and costliness of illustrations, in the ‘* supple- 
ment” form, Why cannot our dailies publish 
a regular edition which shall be such as decent 
people may read and have delivered at their 


homes without offence; then another edition 





| 
| 


with a supplement containing the ‘‘sporting | 


events,” lottery ‘‘ads.,” the illustrations, ete. ? 
A really enterprising journal would find op- 
portunities for contracts to deliver the regular 
edition at the homes and the supplements at the 
down-town offices, at a profitable advance on 
the editors 
might vie with each other in getting up these 
supplements so that bound volumes of them 
would sell. The more costly edition might at- 
tract wide attention under some such name as 
the ‘‘Sport’s Own” or the ‘ Prize Ring” edi- 
tion, or, perhaps, without entire inappropriate- 


usual subscription rates, Able 


ness, might adopt the names in use by some of 


. 1 he Nation. 


the architectural journals referred to, as, the 
‘* Imperial” or the ‘‘ Royal” edition. 
Yours, etc., A Foey, 


APRIL 8, 1888. 





PENSIONING SUBSTITUTES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In the discussion of the various pension 
bills, one feature has, I think, been overlooked, 
which allow me to present. Its consideration 
may perhaps serve to convince even those who 
honestly advocate indiscriminate pensioning, of 
the injustice of putting on the same plane those 
who went into the war from patriotic motives 
and those who went into it for gain. 

In 1863 and 1864 I served for the Government 
as examining surgeon for drafted men and sub- 
stitutes in one of the largest districts of the 
West, and thousands of that clase came under 
my eye and personal observation. It was ata 
period when State, city, and county bounties 
were plentiful, when the bone and sinew of the 
country was already in the field, when the 
Government ordered drafts from among all 
able-bodied citizens up to the age of forty-five, 
and when it may be said that every man _ pass- 
ed by the surgeon and recruited into the ranks 
was, paradoxical as it may seem, an involun- 
tary volunteer—that is, he was either a man 
who was forced into the ranks because he was 
too poor to buy a substitute, or he was a substi- 
tute who sold himself into the army for big 
money. I kept a private record at the time of 
the percentage of these two classes, which is 
now lost, but I venture to say from recollection 
that not 10 per cent. of the accepted belonged 
to the former class, and that 90 per cent. were 
substitutes, 

The scenes which presented themselves at the 
examining surgeons’ offices at those times 
were sometimes ludicrous (because of the at- 
tempted simulations), sometimes pathetic, but 
in the main disgraceful and disgusting. Dealers 
in substitutes were on hand with their stock in 
trade ready for inspection. These dealers 
(brokers they called themselves) sprang up like 
mushrooms—a sharp, conscienceless, unscrupu- 
lous class, ready for cheat, bribe, or any kind 
of deceit to sell their man. They scoured the 
lowest dives of the cities and towns for mate- 
rial, They watched all the steamboat landings 
for contraband and plantation negroes, such as 
poured out into the North and West from the 
rear of our advancing armies. They rented 
large apartment houses whereto they took these 
men, boarded them, gave them clothing, got 
them drunk, and made them sign a printed 
blank agreeing, for the consideration therein 
mentioned, to serve as substitutes. The con- 
sideration generally was small; if the man was 
rejected, the dealer lost his advances; if accept- 
ed, his profit was immense. In these houses 
they held them as prisoners until they 
could sell them. The market price for substi- 
tutes changed with the supply and demand, va- 
rying from five hundred to two thousand dol- 
lars apiece, and the brokers all over the coun- 
try had a regular system of exchange in this 
commodity. 

The substitutes offered were nearly all either 
foreigners recently landed, bounty jumpers, or 
negroes recently freed. The scum and the 
dregs of Europe, attracted by the bounties, 
dumped themselves into this country for sale 
into the army. The devices resorted to for 
hiding physical defects that would cause rejec- 
tion were sometimes ingenious, The lying, 
especially as to age, was tremendous. As fast 


as a substitute was rejected by one surgeon, he 
was taken or sent by the broker into another 
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district toa more facile officer, and there, in 
many instances to my own knowledge, accept- 
ed. The bribery and corruption in this traffic 
were scandalous, 

As a rule, the white men presented (at least 
in my district) were unfit—-though many were 
accepted—while the negroes generally had a 
splendid physique, except that, strange to 
say, the larger portion had a loathsome com- 
plaint, which, however, under instructions 
from the General Army Surgeon, if of a mild 
character, did not disqualify them from being 
accepted. 

It would be interesting for a war statistician 
to ascertain from the enlistment records the 
number of men who entered the army as sub- 
stitutes. It seems to me that the ardor, as to 
pensions, of the most patriotic G. A. R. man 
would cool down when it is proposed to put 
men who were sold into the service like cattle 
on a level with the honest, sturdy, noble volun- 
teer who entered the ranks for his country’s 
sake and not for the sake of money. I have no 
doubt that there are many still living who 
served as examining surgeons at the time of 
drafts, and whose experiences in this particu- 
lar were similar to mine. Statements and dis- 
cussions on that point might perhaps bring the 
facts here set forth so strongly before the 
public and Congress that, if not resulting in a 
halt to indiscriminate pensioning, it may lead 
to an adoption of the principle that the man 
who sold himself into service is not entitled to 
the same consideration as the man who entered 





it from patriotic motives, J. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN WO- 


MEN’S COLLEGES. 
To THE EprroR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the Nation for March 20 appears a 
communication upon entrance requirements in 
women’s colleges. May I be permitted to call 
attention to one or two suggestions of the 
writer which seem to me to be misleading ? 

The statement is made that ‘‘ admission on 
certificate was followed by an eleven-fold in- 
crease of students at Smith.” That certainly 
strikes one as worthy of remark, but sequences 
are not always consequences. Smith College 
began its work with one class of twelve stu- 
dents. In the fourth year, when three more 
classes had been added, it is true that there 
were 133 students in the institution. To give 
the credit of this increase, however, to the 
system of admission by certificates is entirely 
gratuitous, and would imply very small ap- 
preciation of the rapid growth of interest in 
woman’s education. Each succeeding class has 
been larger as the public has learned to appre- 
ciate the value of higher education for women, 
and as the preparatory schools have become 
accustomed to send students to these colleges, 
The matter of certificates has probably had 
very little influence upon the numbers attend- 
ing Smith, and we are confident that students 
have not on this account been admitted with 
any less thorough preparation. The standard 
of the College was never before as high as it is 
now, and the President and Faculty were cer- 
tainly never more ambitious to keep it at the 
highest possible point, and fully on a level with 
the best institutions of the land. 

The writer of the article referred to goes on 
further to say : 

‘* An examination of the forms of certificates 
discloses how cumbrous the system is, how 
many exceptions to the rule prevail, how easily 
the instructor may shirk responsibility for a 
student’s failure after she has entered college, 
and how numerous are the opportunities for 


abuses to creep in. Stated generally, certifi- 
cates are now accepted from ‘ approved’ 
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schools and individuals, This approval has 
been based upon actual experience in educat 
ing pupils prepared at the school, or a visit by 
one or more of the College Faculty, the recom- 
mendation of a trustee of the College, or a self 
appointed committee of alumnw, or even a 
mutual friend. These visits, it is said, have 
sometimes proved purely social in their nature.” 





These statements and implications are of con 
siderable variety, and lead the writer to the 


of 


conclusion (whatever may be the conviction 
the reader) that it is a “ baneful” system, fit 
only to be met by protests. Without proposing 
to discuss the question, it is fair to enter a re- 
minder that the best educators of the older in- 
stitutions are far from being all of one opinion, 
and that the system is not by any means con 
fined to colleges for 
confident that it need not, and should 
not, result in any lowering of the standard for 
Smith 


women. I am, further 


more, 
admission. I may add, inasmuch as 
College bas been especially alluded to, that, as 
a matter of fact, very rarely, under present 
usage, is a school added to the list of those from 
which we will accept certificates until sample 
examination papers, with the actual answers 
of the pupil, have been sent to the examiners, 
and in all cases valid evidence must be given 
that the full requirements have been met. I 
may add, further, that by no means have ex- 
aminations been given up, and that we have 
every year opportunity to compare students 
who enter by the different plans, and have not 
been able to discover that students are more 
apt to come inadequately prepared under the 
one method than the other. 
to be warned or conditioned for poor scholar 


Those who have 


ship after entering, come in quite as large a 
proportion from those who are examined as 


the 


from » others. 
There are many possible objections to 


be All 
pend in the end upon the members of 


any 
de 
the 
Faculty who have the responsibility of admit 
ting the 
opinion prevalent in some minds that the plan 
of accepting certificates is adopted with the 


scheme which can devised. must 





new students. It is, apparently, an 











simple aim of gathering students at the ex 
pense of the scholarship of the college, and 
that any such purpose would be thwarted by 





substituting examinations. It is manifest, 
however, that under either plan the co 
if it will. 
he other hand, with either system, pro 
standard of scho 


all 





n 
llege c 


an 





degrade itself, Conscientious care 





can, ont 


tect 





and sustain the highest 
p. The of 
sure to come into comparisen, and we are will 
x to accept the verdict of results. 

HenrRY M. TYLER, 
Board of Examiners. 
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EpItoR OF THE NATION: 


mm 


LO THE 





Str: It seems to me that a good deal of the 


discussion in your columns on admission to ccl- 





leges by certificate has not shown a good gr 


When there are 





of the real question at issue 














three possible ways of accomplishing an object 
it is not sufticient, in order to recommend a 
tain course, to show that it is superior to one of 
the others; it must be shown to be superior to 
both of them. This looks like a very simple 
rule of logic, but it has been very much si! 1 
against in your columns. 

The question is, in the first instance, not a 
question that concerns Women more than me 
since such important colleges as Michigan U 
versity and Cornell have adopted the plan of 





certificates. Hence I shall make use of the 
common pronoun he in what I have to say 





Thereare three ways, allin actual use,by which 
: students may be admitted to colleges: by an 
i examination at the college, (2) by local exami 
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ability of his class. 


If the class contains many 
poorly grounded members, he either has to go 
back and spend time in reviewing the elements, 
or, at any rate, he is forced to proceed with a 
slowness which needlessly keeps back the better 
prepared part of the class. 
are particularly injurious where the class is too 
small to be divided into two sections, 

As for the unfortunate youth himself who 
enters college with insufficient training, he goes 


These inequalities 


through the first half of his course with, as it 
In his 
case, how many of the professor’s remarks fall 
on deaf ears, because he is not prepared to ap- 
preciate their force. I lost, I believe, half the 
benefit of the excellent instruction in Greek we 
received at the small college where I spent the 
first years of my student life. And why? It 
was because, although I had never been proper- 
ly grounded in the elements of that language, I 
was yet suffered to enter college. It was no 
kindness to me, was it? Under such cireum- 
stances an ambitious student is likely to injure 
himself by overwork, while one of the ordinary 


were, a millstone tied around his neck. 


sort becomes permanently discouraged, and 
goes through his tasks as a kind of drudgery in 
which he can never take any real interest. 
C 
ANNANDALE, N, Y., April 15, 1888, 


\ QUESTION OF INDEBTEDNESS. 
To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION: 

Srr: Mr. Seligman’s answer in the Nation, 
No. 1187, to the notice of his book in No, 1185, 
only strengthens the impressions and conclu- 
At the outset he ad- 
mits his great obligations to Gross, and yet 
he devotes a later portion of his letter to a de- 
nial of thisfact. ‘I should be sorry to under- 
rate my obligationsin chapter i. to Dr. Gross,” 


sions of the reviewer. 


does not square with “ It was only when the 
chapter had been substantially written that 
Dr. Gross’s essay appeared.” This self-same 
contradiction appears in Mr. Seligman’s Pre- 
face, and hence the reviewer called the acknow- 
ledgments of indebtedness to Gross equivocal. 
Mr. Seligman evades the issue when he denies 
that he blindly copied references, without con- 
sulting the works referred to; he was not ac- 
cused of doing this. The real question is this: 
Did not Gross furnish Seligman with the clue 
to more of those references than the latter ac- 
knowledges ? The few authorities which Mr. 
Seligman in his letter says are not mentioned 
by Gross, are, in part, actually to be found in 
the latter’s treatise (e. g., ‘ Historic Documents 
of Ireland,’ Gross, p. 56); the others are, in 
great part, local histories substituted in Mr. 
Seligman’s bock for other, mainly superior, 
works cited by Gross on the same subjects. The 
contention of the reviewer was, that Mr. Selig 
man added no timportant references—none that 
advanced our knowledge of the subject by giv- 
ing not presented by Gross. A 
sprinkling of new but unimportant references 
can be added to almost any treatise; but the 
former will not transform a compilation into 


materials 


a book of original research. 

Mr. Seligman contends that the references 
the 
property of all scholars, and are mentioned al- 
most without an exception in the works of 
Brady; Madox, Thompson, Stubbs, Merewether, 
and Stephens.” The latter part of this state- 
ment we emphatically deny. In which of these 
authors did he find the references to the very 
important Southampton Gild Ordinances, tbe 
‘Historic Documents of Ireland,’ Barrett's 


common to two books * are the common 


‘ Bristol,’ and the valuable passages relating to 
the gild in the ‘ Abbreviatio Placitorum,’ ‘ Pla- 
cita de quo Warranto,’ Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk 
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The Nation. 
(Lynn),’ ete., ete.? Mr. Seligman talks as 
though he and Mr. Gross both exhausted the 
printed sources independently. But this is far 
from being the case. The striking sins of omis- 
in both works are identical—another 
strong ground for our believing that the one 
based mainly on the other. In the 
following printed books Mr. Seligman will 
find much very valuable ‘“‘common_ prop- 
erty of all scholars” which both he 
and Mr. Gross failed to discover: ‘ Record of 
Caerparvon,’ 158-198; Battely, ‘ Antiquitates 
Sancti Edmundi,’ 150-160; ‘ Chartae, ete., Hi- 
berniae,’ passim; Gale, ‘Inquiry into Cor- 
porate System of Ireland,’ Appendix; ‘ History 
of Guildford, passim; ‘ Rotuli Hundredorum,’ 
i., 332-334, 461, ete.; Lascelles, ‘ Liber Mune- 
rum,’ parti; Devon. Assoc, for Advancement 
of Science, ete., Trans., xi., 191-212; Wilts. 
Archwol. and Nat. Hist. Soc., Magaz., iv, 160- 
174; and, above all, the reports of the Munici- 
pal Corporations’ Commission of 1835, If Mr. 
Seligman will digest these references, he will 
be able to add some new sections to his book; 
and it may dawn upon his mind that in his- 
torical research the sources are like rich beds 
of ore—valueless until discovered and exploited. 
In original investigation on such a subject as 
the gilds, to bring together passages from 
widely scattered sources is half the battle; and 
he who does it ought to get full oedit for his 
labors from his successors who write on the 
same subject and make use of his work, 

Mr. Seligman’s enumeration of the new ar- 
guments contained in his book ‘is a confession 
of weakness. Sifted down it amounts to this: 
he actually differs with Gross on a single point 
—one which the latter advances, with much 
diffidence, as a conjecture. As for the relation 
between the gild merchant and the crafts (Se- 
ligman, pp. 58-60), that, we admit, isnot given 
by Gross, who postponed his treatment of this 
subject for a future time. But the substance 
of itis to be found in Stubbs. Had the work 
of Mr. Seligman been one of exhaustive origi- 
nal research, he would have treated this topic 
in a fuller and abler manner. We reiterate 
that the kernel and substance of Gross’s book 
is contained in that of Seligman, with only un- 
important additions. This the latter practical 
ly admits in his letter and in the preface of his 
essay. 

Mr. Seligman bas this to 
prints an essay containing substantially the 
same materials and results (including many 
peculiar turns and ramifications of thought) as 
are contained in a work of original research 
printed four years before his own, he must be 
prepared to acknowledge his obligations to his 
predecessor fully and unequivocally. If he 
does not do this, he must expect either that re- 
viewers will berate him, in most cases, more 
severely than did the critic in No. 1185 of the 
Nation, or that psychological societies will 
discuss the wondrous similarity of eerebral 
movement and cerebral sinuosities displayed by 
THE REVIEWER. 


sion 


was 


learn, that if he 


him and his predecessor. 


Lonpon, April 8, 1888, 


Notes. 


Wy. R. JENKINS will shortly publish the first 
part of Prof. M’Fadyean’s ‘Comparative 
Anatomy of the Demesticated Animals.’ He 
has just issued Victor Hugo’s ‘ Quatre-vingt- 
treize, uniform with his handsome reprint of 
‘Les Misérables,’ and announces his intention 
to continue the series till it includes all of 
Hugo’s novels, To his ‘* ThéAtre Contempo- 
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rain” he has added Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
“L)Ami Fritz.” 

Mr. F. W. Taussig’s ‘ Protection to Young 
Industries’ and ‘ History of the Present Tariff,’ 
enlarged with new matter, will be consolidated 
into one volume of present interest and value, 
‘The Tariff History of the United States (17s) 
188s), and published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
The same firm announce further ‘ A Sketch of 
the Germanic Constitution’ to 1506, by Samuel 
Epes Turner; and * The Present Condition of 
Economic Science, by Edward C., Lunt. 
issue of Franklin’s Works, edited by Mr. John 
Bigelow, is now nearly completed, and will be 
followed by a uniform edition of the ‘Corre 
spondence and Diaries of Washington,’ edited 
by Worthington C, Ford. 

Paolo Mantegazza’s ‘ Testa: a Book for Boys,’ 
translated by Prof. L. D. 
press of D. C. Heath & Co. 

The fourth volume of ‘ Appletons’ Cyclopie- 
dia of American Biography’ has made its ap 
pearance (Lodge-Pickens), 

Ticknor & Co. send us a new edition, revised, 
of Laurence Hutton’s ‘ Literary Landinarks of 
London.’ The book, though reduced in quality 
of manufacture as in price, is still both pre 
sentable and readable. Its arrangement is by 
authors in alphabetical The supple 
mentary notes show what havoc time is making 
with the monuments extant when the first edi- 
tion was published. 

Mr. 7: W. Knox's *Pocket-Guide to Europe ’ 
(Putnams) renews itself with a list of 
baths, and springs, having their several medi- 
cinal properties indicated ; and with tabulated 
‘Travel Talk” in four languages-—English, 
French, German, and Italian. 
vocabulary than a 


Their 


Ventura, is in the 


order. 


cures, 


This is rather a 
There 
the editor's 


phrase-book. are 
very few complete sentences, anc 
imagination is very meagre. Ten nouns, one 
adverbial phrase (‘‘on board” 
rogation (‘‘ Does the train stop at intermediate 
stations 7” 


for “travelling by railroad and steamboat.” 


),and one inter- 
), form the complete linguistic outfit 


The success attendant upon their large-paper 
edition of Dean Stanley’s ‘ Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey’ last autumn, has encouraged 
Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. to bring out 
the work from the same plates in a popular 
printed and 
The price now asked 
for the three volumes is as low as would be 
thought possible for such excellent make. The 
etched frontispieces have given way to pro- 


duodecimo form, handsomely 


bound in green cloth, 


cess cuts, but in the case of the Poets’ Corner 
this will hardly be accounted a Joss, 

‘ Alden’s Manifold Cyclopadia of Knowledge 
(New York: John B. Alden 
the main of 
Chambers and of Stormonth. It includes men 
of the time. The form is handy, and a single 
column is employed. 


and Language’ 


is avowedly an abstract in 


The sparse illustrations 
have been borrowed from Chambers and from 


other sources. Vol. 1 extends from <A _ to 
America. 
Dr. C. W. Larison of Ringoes, N. J., whose 


independent phonetic labors we have frequent- 
ly remarked upon, has just published ‘ Solo- 
mon’z Song, with an Introducshun and Nots,’ 
ina type which we cannot imitate here. He 
has cast the Song in a dramatic form, with 
stage directions, as, ‘The Brid stats,” ‘ The 

attendant appruvingli 
‘“*The Brid relates a sircumstans ov 


corus OV virjinz 
ecsclam,” 
inattenshun tu her Bridgrum,” ete. 
mentary is copious. 
innovations, Dr. Larison might properly have 
gone further, and adopted the text and th: 
poetic arrangement of the Revised Version, 
instead of following the old. 

Miss Nina Moore has, with no little dexter- 


The com- 
Having made the above 
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articles—one ‘* On the Relatior I uN } vt t tors wt } t fi Oi? I \ t at 1 . t 1 ia 


Psychology,” by Henry H. Donaldson; t panyving t t le Sent us : ties ha . t 





second, 


tory of a single case of insar Prot vures, 1} 
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later there was published the first little volume | points he touches upon many an interesting lin- 
of the series entitled, ‘‘ Recueil de plusieurs 


piéces d’éloquence et de po¢sie,” which extend- 
ed almost without break to the year 179), and 
was followed by the ‘ Recueil de VPAcadé- 
> an unbroken series from 1806 to the 
present time, forming altogether a coilection 
of 157 volumes, All six of these societies are 
still flourishing, but the Royal Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture of Bordeaux, which 
was founded in 1690, closed the first term of its 
existence in 1709, 


7 
mie, 


It was revived in 1769, but 
finally dissolved in 1795. Twenty-seven new 
societies are recorded as having been founded 
in 1881, twenty-one each in 1882 and 1883, 
twelve in 1884, four in 1885, and seven in 1886, 


—This catalogue seems to be a most con- 
scientious piece of work. Very few entries are 
to be discovered in which the facts aimed to be 
supplied are not fully and clearly set out. 
Care has been taken to indicate all indexes to 
series or parts of series of society publications, 
whether such indexes are separate volumes or 
are contained in certain volumes of the series. 
The peculiar arrangement of the work—pri- 
marily an alphabet of the departments of 
France, and under each name of a department 
a sub-alphabet of the towns in which societies 
are located-—-is not entirely the most con- 
venient for a foreigner not thoroughly familiar 
with the geography of France, and it would 
have been an aid to the latter had there been 
added an alphabetical index of the names of 
the societies. 


—‘ Auf Anlass des Volapiiks’ (Berlin: Robert 
Oppenheimer) is the title of an attractive bro- 
chure of forty-six pages, by Hugo Schuchardt, 
in which the author touches upon a number of 
linguistic questions. It was not so much Vola- 
pik itself, he tells us, that prompted him to 
write, as the hostility to it manifested by scien- 
tific linguists. He admits that many of the ob- 
jections to Schleyer’s language are reasonable, 
though he is not at all certain that it may not 
be best to let well enough alone (das Bessere 
der Feind des Guten The root of 
this hostility he finds in one thing: Volapiik is 
an artificial language. He instances as a sort 
of Volapiik the ‘‘ corrupt ” Portuguese in which, 
300 years ago, Chinese, Malays, Tamuls, and 
Hindus did business with each other, and which 
has maintained its existence to a considerable 
extent down to the present day, and that, too, 
in a tolerably uniform condition. This lan 
guage was not gradually developed from the 
original Portuguese. 
landed on the shores of India came as Volapiik- 


sein may). 


‘“*The Portuguese who 


ists,’ and broke up their language for the 
natives, with the sole object of making them- 
selves readily understood. From such a lan- 
guage Volapiik is distinguished only by its 
broader basis and its well-laid plan, The au- 
thor emphasizes the pressing need of a world 
language, which he considers *‘ the crown of all 
our international arrangements.” Not only so, 
but he looks upon such a language as a scienti- 


fic desideratum. Disagreeing entirely with 
Whitney, ‘‘ who characterizes the thought of 


such a language as utopian, its realization as 


undesirable,” he holds with Sayce that a world- | 


language is ‘‘the dream of linguistic science,” 
and holds with Sayce and Max Miiller that 
such a language perfectly practicable 
thing. In the author's opinion, the Aryan type 
of language has been unduly exalted. It has 
come to be looked upon as ‘“‘ the rose amang 
languages,” but, like Milton, Schuchardt evi- 
dently feels the thorns more than he sees the 
rose. ‘‘ Anomaly is not an accident in the Ary- 
an languages , it is much rather a part of their 
very nature”; and in the discussion of these 


is a 


} 


guistic problem, The classics come in for a 
word; and we find a pupil of Kallimachus- 
Schneider, Rost, Marquardt, Ritschl, and 


| Jahn, throwing his influence against Latin 


| 
| 





and Greek, Systematic grammars he dislikes, 
and longs for an Ollendorf in the Cymric, Irish, 
Magyar, and Basque languages, which last, by 
the by, is looked upon by K, Hannemann as 
the most perfect of languages, and as suitable 
to become the world-language. 

—In the Preface to the second volume of 
‘Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittel- 
alter’ (5d ed., Berlin, 1887), Professor Ottokar 
Lorenz of Vienna has declared war against the 
whole army of learned German historians— 
against all who have adopted the critical 
canons elaborated and expounded by such 
leaders as Ranke and Waitz. The great focus 
of German historical erudition, the ‘ Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica,’ is ridiculed. The 
choice of sources printed in that collection, 
their arrangement, and the critical principles 
employed in editing them, are vehemently 
assailed. Here are a few of bis utterances: 
‘‘In the case of many of the Italian sources, 
one carries away the impression, that, to be 
consistent, they ought to print the whole of 
Muratori in the ‘ Monumenta.’” ‘It is simply 
incredible in what haphazard sequence the 
sources [in the ‘Monumenta’] are arranged. 
Neither a geographical nor a chronological 
clue guides us through the labyrinth .. . 
North and South, Italian and Slavonic, 
spiritual and temporal territories are mingled, 
as in a kaleidoscope, in these great unwieldy 
folios.” ‘‘ lam convinced that, if the method 
employed [in editing these sources] were placed, 
for examination, before a commission of exact 
philologians of the present day, they would 
there tind in great part the very reverse of 
what the philology of to-day requires.” Pro- 
fessor Lorenz thinks that they would condemn 
most of the ‘‘ useless stuff” printed in the 
*‘Monumenta’ to be thrust into a great waste- 
paper basket. ‘‘ As regards the critical value 
of any information, too much stress must not 
be laid upon the proof of the time of its origin. 
In reality it makes no difference, as re- 
the fact, whether contemporary in- 
formation concerning it exists, or not.” 
‘Looking at the matter as a whole, we must 
regard it as settled that the more recent in- 
formant knows a fact better [than an earlier 
one], or, at least, can know it better.” Pro- 
fessor Lorenz's fire has been returned from at 
W. Wattenbach in the 


gards 


least three quarters : 


Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir diltere 
Deutsche Geschichte, vol. xiii. (Heft 2); L. 
Weiland in Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, 


vol, lviii, pp. 510-335 (a very caustic and logical 
rejoinder) ; and, most recently, O. Holder- 
Ezger, ‘Die Monumenta Germaniae und ihr 
neuester Kritiker’ (Hanover: Hahn’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1887), Every rational historian 
must agree with them in their conclusions, that 
the words of Lorenz contain very little truth, 
that he is fighting with windmills, that, in 
fact, the adoption of his views would under- 
mine the foundations of historical learning. 
Some may go even further and conclude that 
the eminent Vienna professor is non compos 
mentis, 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


The Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom. 
By Lieut-Col. T. Pilkington White, R.E., 


Executive Officer of the Survey. London : 
Wim. Blackwood & Sons, 1886, 
THERE are few objects produced by what may 


be considered scientific labors that are more 











universally used and presumably appreciated 
than maps, and yet the number of untechnical 
persons, even among the most educated, who 
can determine the relative value of the various 
maps that are published, is small indeed, espe- 
cially in this country. This arises partly from 
an ignorance of the delicacy and minute exacti 
tude required in surveys of large areas, and 
partly from the want of familiar use of the 
finer kinds of maps that are found in older 


countries, There are, roughly considered, two 
methods of making maps. The one which is 


generally employed in a new country, and is 
the result of individual enterprises or needs, 
consists in making surveys of individual par- 
cels of land, and, when they have become sufti- 
ciently numerous, combining them together te 
form a map of a larger area, township, county, 
State, or Territory, asthe case may be. The 
other method, which must necessarily be car- 
ried on by the general Government of the State 
or country involved, pursues the opposite 
course of first determining the larger outlines 
of the area to be mapped, the exact position of 
characteristic and evenly distributed points, 
and of afterwards filling in the intermediate 
spaces, with a detail and exactitude only limited 
by the amount of labor and money it may be 
found advisable to expend thereon. 

The former method is the one generally em 
ployed in a country where land is plenty and 
money scarce, such as ours was a hundred years 
ago, and is one which for a time answers the 
required purposes ; but it is also one which in 
the very nature of things involves an accumu- 
lation of errors; hence, the greater the area in- 
volved the greater these errors become. As 
the country becomes more thickly populated 
and richer, and lands consequently more valu- 
able, the loss which accrues to the community 
at large from the absence of an exact definition 
of boundaries, both natural and artificial, in- 
creases in two-fold ratio, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time, and of the relative intelligence of 
the people as represented by its lawgivers, 
when the second method shall be employed, and 
it be legally declared the duty of the general 
Government to provide the very best and most 
exact basis of maps by a general triangulation 
of the whole country conducted on a uniform 
system. 

It isin some such condition as this that the 
United States finds itself at the present day, 
and it might be well for those of our legisla- 
tors who have cavilled at the time and expense 
involved in the general and local surveys un- 
dertaken at various times and places in this 
country, to study the experience of our mother 
country, as set forth in this little volume of 
Col. White's, which gives a brief and, so far as 
may be, a popular account of the Ordnance 
Survey of Great Britain—a survey which has 
served as a model for those which have been 
undertaken since its inception by the various 
governments of Europe. Its name is in one 
sense a misnomer, since it has no longer even a 
nominal connection with the Ordnance, having 
always been carried on by the Royal Engi- 
neers, and having received this name because 
up to 1855 it was under the direction of the 
Board of Ordnance, a sort of quartermaster’s 
department of the British Government, which 
was done away with, owing to the inefficiency 
it displayed during the Crimean war. Its in- 
ception is ascribed by Col. White to two engi- 
neer officers of the army, who, after the battle 
of Culloden, became convinced of the need, as 
a war measure, of a topographical map of the 


Scottish Highlands, It was not, however, till 


towards the close of the eighteenth century 
that the primary triaugulation, the necessary 
substructure of any systematic survey, was ac- 
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tually commenced, and this great work was 
finally completed in 1852, some sixty or seventy 
years alter. 

The cadastral maps based upon this triangu 
lation have followed in due course, but with 


increasing scale and minuteness of delineation 
as their value became more generally known 
by actual use of those already finished, until 
now the whole kingdom is mapped on a scale 


of six inches to the mile, and the more thickly 


settled counties and towns on a larger scale, 


the principal being the so-called twenty-five 
inch scale, on which dn acre covers a square 


inch ef map surface, and the still larger 127 





inch seale used for cities. It were impossible 
to enumerate all the many practical uses which 
these maps subserve. A cadastral map is one 
made for governmental purposes of land valua 
tion and assessment, and Col. White states that 
10,000 of these maps have been furnished to 
the Boundary Commission alone, to say nothing 


f those supplied to the many other Govern 


ment boards and commissions, including the 
Geological Survey, of whose work it constitutes 
the indispensable basis. Moreover, under the 
admirable system adopted, by which certain 
reputable private firms are appointed Govern- 
ment agents for their sale, any private person 
can procure Whatever map he wishes at a fixed 
price sufficient to cover cost, generally a few 
shillings. They are bought in enormous quan 
tities by the general public, and their value as 
an educational factor alone is worth many 
times the cost of the survey. The number of 
emplovees of the SSurvev in ISSS Col. White 
gives as 5,240 persons, exclusive of temporary 


aids, such as taping bovs, et 

It may be well to consider, in this connection, 
what progress We have made in this eountry 
towards procuring such a map, since it is me 
is solne seem to think, a scientific luxury, bu 
a practical necessity, the want of wail h in 
volves to the community at large an actual 
annul loss far greater than its cost, enormous 
though this may seem when the area to be 
mapped is compared with that of Great Britain 
he probability of our being involved in an 
other great war seems so remote that many 
might question its necessity for strategie pul 
oses, but the same argument might have been 
used only a short time before the late civil war; 
ind yet how much blood and treasure might 
have been saved to the nation had our armies 
been provided with correct topographical maps 
the Southern States, only those actually en 


ed in the conduct of their operations can 


There is no want of scientific ability for car 


rying on sucha work, and of individual push 





and energy we have more than sufficient A 
y 


large amount of money has been spent both by 


State and general Governments for surveys of 
various kinds, and yet the results, as far as 
maps go, have been most inadequate and disay 

pointing, consisting of various detached and 


mostly incomplete pieces of work, wanting in 


correlation and uniformity of system, and, sucl 


as they are, often unobtainable by the gen 


y 





public except through political favori 
rhe greatest work of scientific mensuration 
that has been undertaken in this country bas 
en the Coast Survey, which has reflected great 


edit on the scientific rps that has cs 


The 
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Congress undignified for our Government to 
buy silver at 85 to 90 cents per 412!¢ grains and 
sell it for $1.00. Moreover, provision has ac- 
tually been made inthe law creating the Geo- 


logical Survey for the sale of a limited number | 


This 


provision, so much desired by that large class 


of its memoirs at cost of publication. 


of scientific men who, through want of politi- | 


eal influence, had been unable to obtain such 


publications, works a certain injustice to the | 


members of the Survey itself, since, no provi- 
sion being made for the cost necessarily attend- 
ing the sale and distribution of such memoirs, 
it has to be taken from the amount appropri- 
ated for scientific work, and no corresponding 
pecuniary advantage can inure to the Survey, 
as all sums received from such sales must be 
covered into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

It seems, therefore, that a great benefit would 
be conferred upon the community at large by 
the passage of a bill providing for the sale not 
only of these maps, but of all Government pub- 
lications which may be of interest to the public 
at large, at cost of printing and material used; 
and, further, that a given number of responsi- 
ble booksellers at the principal centres of popu- 
lation should be designated as Government 
agents to conduct the details of such sale, and 
authorized to add a reasonable percentage to 
the cost sufficient to remunerate themselves for 
the labor and expense involved. This increase 
of cost to the public would be more than offset 
by the increased facility in obtaining such 
works, and the members of the various Gov- 
ernment departments from which they proceed 
would be relieved of an irksome andeoften un- 
grateful task. 


SAINTSBURY’S ELIZABETHAN LITERA- 
TURE.—IL. 

A History of BRlizabethan Literature. By 

George Saintsbury. Macmillan & Co. 1887, 


MR. SAINTSBURY’S remarks upon Shaksvere will 
seem to some extreme in their praise ; yet on 
the whole they strike us as containing many of 
the best observations in the book. Even here, 
he to comprehend a 
position he is attacking. Weare not arguing 
for the correctness of the German claim, that 
it was they who taught the English to under- 
stand Shakspere ; but it is surely just to have 
it fairly stated. They—at least those of them 
entitked to speak with authority 
taken the ground which is here vehemently 
What they maintain that 
Germany taught England to her 
greatest author, but that it was Lessing and 
his school who were the first to point out that 
Shakspere was not an inspired barbarian, and 
that the qualities in him which his countrymen 


however, seems not 


have never 


assailed. is, not 


admire 


were wont to apologize for were the very ones 
It 
Ben Jonson 


of which they ought to be proud. is no 
reply to this to say that 
Dryden admired him and that Pope and Dr. 
Johnson edited him, Ben Jonson said, also, 
that ‘‘Shakspere lacked art.” In that brief 
sentence he compressed the criticism about the 
in England for 
It can be found more or 
less plainly manifested in the writings of all 
mentioned. 
German school has always 


and 


poet which was dominant 


nearly two centuries, 
the authors who have just been 
From that idea the 
been free: and it early set out to show that 
art was the quality by which Shakspere was 
Its to 
originated this view of the poet may or may 
not have foundation in fact ; but, before being 


supremely characterized. claim have 


denied, it deserves at least to be comprehended. 


We have no space to comment upon several 
other points which betray errors of conception 





The Nation. 
if not errors of fact. It remains to say a few 
words about the treatment of the period as a 
whole. It isa period of preéminent interest in 
English literature, and the difficulty of dis- 
cussing it satisfactorily is necessarily increased 
by the limited scale on which the work is plan- 
ned. Mr. Saintsbury has still further increas- 
ed this inevitable difficulty by adopting the 
theory that, in order to understand the lite- 
rary history of a period, ‘it is necessary to 
study the minor as well as the major illustra- 
tions of it”—which of course can only mean 
studying a small portion of the minor illustra- 
tions of it. 
to the inferior men whom the literary resur- 
rectionists of later days have from time to time 
dug up, but have never succeeded in reviving. 
Yet, with all this, he has failed to indicate the 
grand central characteristics which mark the 


He has therefore given much space 


Perhaps it would not be 
unjust to say that he has failed to see them. In 
that period the literary aspirations of men 
just as in 


period he deseribes, 


found their expression in the drama, 
the age of Anne and the first Georges they did 
in the essay, just as they now do in the novel. 
literature. Its 
weakness and its strength were alike due to 
that fact. Everybody tried to write for the 
stage who could write at all, just as every- 
body now tries to write a novel. The result 
was, at times, as distressing in the one case as 
it is in the other. But the drama had this 
advantage as a national literature over both 
the essay and the novel, that it could make use 
of the double vehicle of prose and poetry, but 
especially cf the latter. In the hands of a man 
of genius it could reach the highest elevation, 
for it could embody itself in the highest form 
But from poetry the 


The drama was the national 


of literary expression. 
novel of this century and the essay of the last 
have been practically divorced. 
Because the Elizabethan drama, 
tional literature, voiced the feelings and aspi- 
rations of the time, the result inevitably follow- 
ed that everything which sought to interest or 
to take upon itself 
religion, personalities, 


as the na- 


to influence men was apt 
that 


atrocious crimes 


form Politics, 
every event that was talked 
about or thought about—was brought upen the 
stage. The period cannot be understood with- 
out having this fact clearly in mind; but there 
is nothing in this volume to show that Mr. 
He has de- 


voted three pages, for instance, to ‘‘ Gorboduc,” 


Saintsbury has ever heard of it. 


and yet has not observed that this so-called first 
English tragedy is nothing but a pamphlet in 
disguise, that its aim is primarily political, and 
only in a limited sense literary. Its object was 
to persuade the Queen to marry, and to settle, 





by the results of marriage, the succession to the | 


throne. It was a matter of mest conse- 


quence to English Protestants at that time to 


supre 


have an heir apparent of the right faith while 


such an heir presumptive as Mary Stuart was 


in existence. If other proof were needed of the 
fact, the speech of the Counsellor Arostus, with 
which the tragedy closes, would settle the ques- 
The character of the piece was 
by the 
political motives that prompted its composi- 
tion, and not 
introduce into our tongue tragedies modelled 


tion decisively. 
naturally decided to a great extent 


by any conscious attempt 


atter Seneca. 

The fecundity of the Elizabethan 
with all that results from it, was likewise due 
to the fact that it was the national literature. 
Of this Mr. Saintsbury has scarcely taken note. 
Yet 


drama, 


it was something inevitable in a period 


‘a) 
t | 


} 


when everybody wrote for the stage, when | 


plays had no run whatever in the modern 


and when (originally, at least 


were never even acted on successive nights. 


sense, 


they | 
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Most of the literature of this sort has per- 
ished, but there is plenty of proof that its 
production was enormous. This is something 
that implies much more than it says. Mr. 
Saintsbury looks down in a superior way upon 
the harmless drudges who delve in what *‘ some 
moderns call the ‘ Bio-Bibliographical’ side of 
the matter”; but if he had taken the pains to 
common a work 
he would have seen clearly many 


consult as Henslowe's 
‘Diary,’ 
things which he now sees dimly or does not see 
at all. 

Take the case of Decker, a dramatist he ad- 
mires. By collating the references in the work 
just mentioned, he would find that between 
the beginning of 1598 and the end of 1602, that 
author produced ten entire plays of his own, 


sO 


wrote in conjunction with others twenty-nine, 
and made additions to and alterations in half- 
a-dozen more. Thus, during the space of four 
years, he was concerned to a greater or less ex- 
tent in the production of about forty plays; 
yet of these forty, if we can judge from the ti 


tles, only four appear to have survived, This 
is far from being a singular instance. The 


faults of the Elizabethan drama are largely due 
to the fact that it was almost always written 
hurriedly, written against time. To that 
due much of the crudeness and imperfection 
that mark it—not anything peculiar in the 
But the 
subject is too vast to be much more than indi- 


is 


character of the men or of the period. 


cated in this place. 


Of Mr. Saintsbury’s critical estimates we 
purpose to speak only in general terins. These 


touch matters upon which no two persons will 
ever agree, and each has a right to his pre- 
ferences. There is much, however, found here 
that will exact respect even when it does not 
command assent. The author's views are those 
of a man who not only has a tirm faith in his 
opinions, but has generally good reasons to 
show for his faith. There are paragraphs and 
even long passages which strike us as of the 


highest 


merit, and that, too, when with the 
views set forth we should have no sympathy. 
But here, as elsewhere throughout the 


>the shield. 


work, 
Against the 


places mentioned are to be set Mr. Saintsbury’s 


there is another side t 


occasional mighty admirations for petty men 
and petty productions, his capacity as a pro- 
fessional critic of finding inimitable what the 
rest of the world looks on as being simply en- 
durable; and, worse than all, that bias of judg- 
ment which is the result of importing 
into literature. The death of Kin 
secretly troubles Mr. t 

much as it avowedly did Mr. Dick’s. 


politics 
Charles 
head 
It leads, 


to extravagant state- 


Saintsbury’s as 
perhaps unconsciously, 
ments, and gives to some of his remarks a tone 
unsuited to literary The 
critical jargon which does so much valiant 


history. current 


duty for ideas, reaches perhaps its highest 
possible climax of absurdity in speaking, 

» of Milton’s ** middle-c] 
Philistinism ” (p. 389). Such 
the wish expressed in Wordsworth’s famous 
sonnet that Milton were living at this hour, and 
leads one to feel the truth of 
land hath need of thee” 
fen of stagnant literary waters indeed, 


as 1s 
done in this volum 


ASS 


a phrase recalls 


his words, * Nng 


—for she has become a 


It is necessary to talk plainly in this matter, 
because it is evident that Mr. Saintsbury has 
little idea of the toleration of 
than himself. 


} 
Which no one 


stands more in need There is 


sometimes a sad, and sometimes a scornful, 


pity expressed for those who do not share his 
sentiments. Of course, you are ignorant, or, 
if not 
one of those epithets in the use of which the 


ignorant, vou are dense, or some other 


bumptiousness of literary criticism finds 
preme delight. For Mr, Saintsbury takes himself 


su 
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very seriously. He p vy the fullest | scattered es, acting under some obscure it This rmat ‘ ‘ : 
conviction that when en, t last | pulse, would consolidate and move southward res 
word has been utteres loes } nto ( na, westward into Europe r aastw { t ‘ 
admit the existence of any lingering doubt in into Corea or J ipan In t aves nd six ft 
his mind that he has penetrated to the inmost | speaking varying dialects, these yrant I \ sf 
citadel of truth Once, indeed, |! loes seen from the north Asian hig nds would tak { M 
to hesitate—but it is for a moment only receive different names; though each wa f I 
This is in hi pon tl j tion u nitv was but anot vertiow 1 i 
whether the ] Englis ett t sevsel sp hose rhyt : 
be accorded t r Milton, or Si the eth story of 1 lest cont | ‘ 
Shakspere is, of course, excluded from nsi spite the Great Wall, first built to ke \ t Kt \ 
deration, or, in Saintsburian speech, he is put | these hordes, China has been again and a 
aside as ** hors concours” (p. 9 In regard to | invaded, conquered, and governed by f y ‘ 
the comparative mer of these three he eon ers. In every case, however, the pen and lette! ie 
fesses that the reader has a right to demand his | have been in the long run mightier than #} 1 t A ! 
opinion. He recognizes the momentous nse word and spear. China has beenable to ta Know ledoo g 
quences of his decision. But while he feels the Ci e, and educate her oppressors, and mere und poss : . 
gravity of the situation, he meets it manfully than once verthrow the alien and reinstate \t 
He has, as he assures us, ‘‘no intention of i native dynasty he last outburst from the | jour 
hirking tk lifficulty Pher afte or vas that of the fierce Manchius w i \ 
balancing ti merits of t thre I hie { mqucred the wl e al i 
determines upon the whi to give the palm ind imposed on every head that mark of sub)ju tra \ 
to Spenser. To most of our fris us race, all | gation, the queue The Chinese, in turn, edu res \ 
this will seem supremely comical. There are iting and civilizing their s, hav 
those, possibly including Mr. Saintsbury, who | imposed their language on rs, and l . 
will look upon it as an act of * derring-do, ire now about to absorb all Ta-tar land 1 ‘ 
worthy of the Red-Cross Knight himself. Shel In this way, Manchuria has been alt ately 
ley is too great a genius to be made permanent filled and depleted. Unlike previous mov t i 
ly ridiculous by the antics of his uuskilful | ments, the emigration is now from t sout I 
admirers, whose performances have already rhe new north-land is, to the crowded Chinese Mr. Ja . 
largely contributed, and are likely long to | empire, what Manitoba and Australia are t “ 
contribute, to the gayety of nations iis, | Great Britain. Sovyreat ist pressure w " ‘ 
serious as it purports to be, is perhaps the | lation and so valuable the farms, that th the M 
most entertaining of any yet produced. We | neutral strip” of fifty miles bordering Corea T 
frankly confess to a suspicion that nobody | unoccupied and palisaded off for 200 vears ssess 
would have noted the absence of Mr. Saints is now blo r wit gy ns and gra 
bury’s opinion on the matter if he had left it | tields, while Chinese towns of brick and wo rs 
out, and that nobody will be much impressed | on the Yalu enjoy a good river trade \st in’s i \ 
by it now that he has put it in—unless it be Chinese farmer rises at two A. M., Works t thir t M 
some outraged fellow-d tee of the Shelley lark, and goes to bed after supper it ler t , 
cult. be in the tield at tl first croak of t ra I S 
tl vaste ** no-man’'s land f a centu s 
JAMES'S MANCHURIA j isnowa granary. Under the plea of abolish- | phys 
ee ng the increas gr br indag Chir was ‘ i 
The Long White Mountain: a Journey in 874 inst to Corea and a, Oe . = . 
Manchuria By Il E. M. Jame Long- | =, snittation nf Ry j +} : ¢ 
im i A LUSS vid > i 4 ‘ 
mans, Green & C butt 
. ot the t Ma Irian yu 8 I - 
King and Kiri » t , t fertil < s . 
thre ibundantly st ced wit } ene itt cu ux 
na ul 1 vrain iv tter | < : ~ 
t tran tabl n th fa i tl ves 
y to | Sse gs la 1 noticea i an . 
’ ¢ +} 1 at . ¢ { ¢ ¢ ¢ < > + < " 
ers t I iint st i is W S ‘ M > 
ng ves 1 ke « v f } y o ? i 4 s \ } ‘ 
+ } 1 ¢ . ‘ . + e < ‘ ~ M 
nese soil, and then, in 1800, ciaimed th CU Mr. James's a nt.a 1 ad. when built ta dit 1 , ’ ¢ : ] 
pied territory, which was in area as large as | will pav dividends he area of Manchuria is ray M i ites t 
France. Ignatieff, seizing his supreme oppor- | about 260,000 square miles. « qual to Aust { found il M 
tunity i Was helpless and the Bi S H ra ind large tha Texas Its , 
happing Ss st na t the ¢ s t S j 2 x umf us * NM t 
st her ou nt Y 1 = ¢ ¢ ’ at — ‘ " t 
ee ill | ne ws } rt | oc art ¢ 7 ~ 
Corea fronta Manchut now sé ta <Nit 2 \ te t d 
means that portion of the Chinese empire | uncestra the imperial dvnastv. t} t bird i sacred by the 
tween Mongolia and the Russian maritime pr | n Government keeps this frontier most |] M ro t ‘ it f t yriy 
vince of Primorsk; or, in Chinese view, t irefullvy guarded I forts are armed wit the sons of Heaven trace t ‘ From this 
three provinces of Shing-King, Kirin, and | Krupp’s cannon. and the rifles are of the latest | pool also. a ling to traditi le ther 
He-Lung Kiang; that is, about i t , stliest patter Yet along with breech. | wl rm t onlv t Su iri, but also 
old region : ° repeaters. often rusty. the soldierv st t Tut ndthe Yalu, wh f tru ikes 
For ages Manchuria has been t breeding ng tot Wand arrow and the ext : sland spite i i n 
ground of nations. In this land of 1 intains ‘ tus unners—survivrals of the ilinesof | Ma in pork and beans, and thus eco 
rivers, glens, and grassy plains, fertile, healt beaters and al rsint roval ticer hunts o1 ized, the travellers’ pre failed, and 
ful, and well-watered, have originated thos ther intait redes soldierly n ements for their stomachs’ sake they were ot ed t 
us peoples called Ta-tars t shes jest t Cossacks. Outside t ta t ack track without f ‘ ng this 
tribes. Here ive dwe the a st t ens . , 9 rallv settled | prot The adiect 5 +} un 
Coreans and Japanese, the Huns, 1 Ss, i nd saf ition of the roads, the br 1 tain’s nat refers either to time or distance 
and Manchius On Vassais of t M il vands stil e to earn a fair living ar ind that t white most probably to the 
Kingdom, they have turned su sstul rebels s liv deat ¥v cangue and 1 general color of the rocks and gravel rather 
or victorious conquerors. With almost the Better roads inace. and gover t j than to the snow whicl rs the er-white 
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The author’s journeys into the other provinces, 
and into Russian territory bordering the Pa- 
cific Ocean, allowed him to study the Cossacks, 
and especially the Coreans, who in late years 
have so numerously emigrated across the Tu- 
men. His narrative, besides great interest to 
the student, the would-be traveller, and the 
His 


powers of observation are excellent, and his 


missionary, has value to military men. 


very interesting paragraphs on religion, super- 
stitions, archeology, natural resources, house- 
hold equipment, inn and caravansary life, 
mule behavior, and many other subjects, tempt 
us sorely to quotation. Meeting most of the 
Scoteh and French missionaries, he gives his 
sympathetic them and their 
work, and in crisp sentences the results of his 
them. As a popular and 
accurate description of Manchuria, we heartily 
commend this book, which, in mechanical out 
fit, has a dress worthy of its sterling contents. 
Print, paper, binding, map, illustrations, index, 
and furnishings are of the best. 


judgments of 


conversations with 


| printer; with Thomas Danforth, Deputy Gov- 


The Nation. 
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ernor of Massachusetts and first treasurer of 
Harvard College; with Copley, the artist, and 
his more reno¥ned son, Lord Lyndhurst (both 
native Bostonians), Dampier, too, ‘‘ that bold 
sea-rover,” who took a breathing spell between 
his piracies in Virginia; Captain Cook, who 
skirted our Pacific coast; General and Admiral 
Cornwallis, our foesin the Revolution; the Roy- 
alist De Lanceys; the Earl of Stair. who opposed 
in the Lords the making war on the colonies; Dr. 
Thomas Cooper, friend and follower to Ameri- 
ca of Priestley, and defendant in one of our 
famous state trials as the libeller of President 
John Adams; Sir John Compton, who got into 
diplomatic hot water for recruiting soldiers for 
the Crimean war in a land lately bent on buy- 
ing ‘‘Hungarian bonds”; ‘‘ Fanny” Wright 
(Mme. Darusmont), an original experimenter 
in slave emancipation, and forerunner of wo- 
man’s rights; George Frederick Cooke, the 
actor, whose body lies buried in this city; Sir 
Samuel Cunard, son of a Philadelphia mer- 
chant—these and many others touch our history 
in various memorable ways. Shall we not add 
Darwin to the list, through his American 


| friendships, and notably with Asa Gray ? 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIO 
GRAPHY. 
Dictionary of National Biography. Edited 
by Leslie Stephen. Vols. XII-X[V.  Con- | 


der-D’Eyncourt. Macmillan & Co. 


THE reviewer has often to contrast his own 
slowness in reading, pondering, and expressing 
judgment, with the rate at which a work like 
this Dictionary is put through the press. Cer- 
tainly we should have been prompter with 
these volumes if we had had anything further 
to say in praise of one of the best edited, as it 
is one of the most useful and important, enter- 
prises of the kind known to our day and gene- 
ration. every 
leaf of the series thus far, stopping to read and 
to enjoy, and we have grounds for saying that 
the editor and his staff have maintained a re- 
markable evenness of execution and justness of 


We have, we believe, turned 


The first volume of this Dictionary was pub- 
lished in 1885, but a wise discretion has per- 
mitted the introduction of persons whose death 
occurred after that date. Thus, Samuel Cou- 
sins, the engraver, died in 1887. It is curious 
that Edward Dutton Cook, here 
commemorated as having contributed the dra- 
matic and theatrical lives in A to the first two 
volumes, died in 1883, before they appeared. 
The greatest names in the three volumes before 
us are Anthony Ashley Cooper (first Earl of 
Shaftesbury), the poet Cowper, Cranmer, 


to observe 


Cromwell, George Eliot, Cruikshank, Curran, 


proportion, and above all a spirit of simple | 


truthfulness which becomes the more impres- 
sive the more one makes himself acquainted 
with the contents. 
deal of this excellence to Mr. Stephen himself, 
in whom these literary and moral qualities aro 
conspicuous, and whose articles (collectively, 


Doubtless we owe a great 


Dalton, Darwin, Sir Humphrey Davy, Defoe, 
and De Quincey. Of minor importance, if not 
all less known, are John Douglas Cook, founder 
of the Saturday Review; Sir Wm. Fothergill 
Cooke, joint inveutor of the telegraph with 
Wheatstone; George Crabbe; John Wilson 


| Croker; Crompton, inventor of the spinning 


the best in the Dictionary) are models for all bis | 


colaborers. He has known, we may be sure, 
how to exclude what was irrelevant or inflated, 
and to insist on the compactest rendering of 


essential facts, without barring out character- 


mule; Cruden, of the Bible Concordance, whose 
career was a very singular one; William Cum- 

g, the pioneer in modern ophthalmology; 
Dallmeyer, the optician; Darling: 
Thomas Day, author of ‘Sanford and Merton,’ 
and perhaps the most amusing character not 


ming 
Grace 


| devoid of nobility to be met with in these 
| pages: John T. Delane, editor of the Times; 


| and the Chevalier D’Kon. 


istic and enlivening anecdote such as abounds | 


in these volumes, and makes them companion- 
able for the idle as for the sericus hour, 

We have heretofore called our readers’ atten- 
tion to the fact that this Dictionary not only 
supplies for the great British worthies biogra- 
phical sketches unsurpassed in length, or in au- 


Mr. Stephen has re- 
served for himself Cowper, whose name he re- 
marks that the poet himself pronounced Cooper, 
whose letters he regards as the best in the lan- 


| guage, and whose poetry, he thinks, has been 


thority, or in literary grace, by those in the | 


best cyclopwedias; it also most properly and 
helpfully records the lives of a vast middle 
class whose names either never get into the dic- 
tionaries at all, or are inadequately and briefly 
dismissed, One cannot exaggerate the help thus 
afforded the student of every branch of human 
activity, and particularly of English literature. 
Nowhere else, for example (annotations apart), 
exists such a convenient and satisfactory bio- 
graphical complement to Pepys’s and Evelyn's 
Diaries, to Boswell’s Johnson. 
pointed out the interest which Americans have 
in this Dictionary, especially in the case of the 
founders of the several colonies, but also all 
Not 


Jolin 


along the line down to the present time 


only are we concerned with the Rey 


Davenport, the head of the New Haven settle 
ment; with Stephen Day, the first New England 


We have also | 


best judged by Sainte-Beuve; Crabbe, in whose 
favor,intellectually considered, he citessome em- 
inent and weighty admirers, including the late 
Edward Fitzgerald, yet seems to approve his 
‘system (less common than might be wished) 
of periodical ‘incremations’” of his volumi- 
nous MSS.; George Eliot, who is rather briefly 
treated, but with marked discrimination; De- 
foe; and De Quincey, on whose best work and 
his English style Mr. Stephen bestows the high- 
est praise. All these articles can be read with 
the greatest profit, and should be accessible in 
every library in the land—to say nothing of 
‘every gentleman's library,” whither this Dic- 
tionary should find its way, even if merely in 
recognition of so laudable and costly an enter- 
prise. 

We have not examined these latest issues for 
errors, but we will instance one in the sketch 
of the eminent philanthropist, James Cropper, 
whose death occurred in 1540, not, as stated, in 
IS4l. 
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What I Remember. 
Trollope. Harper & Bros, 


By Thomas Adolphus 
1588, 


Mr. TROLLOPE is not quite an octogenarian; 
but, ashe says, he has ‘lived a long time,” 
and his memory has stored up a great deal of 
interesting information gleaned from many 
lands and in contact with many distinguished 
persons. He has had no adventures and shared 
in no great events; his life has been essentially 
a private one, with considerable literary work 
in it and a large portion of social enjoyment; 
he owes more to his circumstances than to him- 
self for what makes his recollections worth 
publishing, and hence the subject of this vo- 
lume is not se much his own autobiography as 
the people and the things he has observed. The 
controlling influences of his own career were 
his parents. His father made the earlier years 
gloomy with his misfortunes and his bad tem- 
per, though the son speaks of him always with 
respect for his strong qualities and with affec- 
tionate condonement of his weaknesses; and his 
mother made his literary future possible for 
him, and gave it direction. We already know 
the family from his brother Anthony’s account ; 
and, while he endeavors to soften the harder 
lines of that narrative, and particularly to 
mitigate the passages descriptive of his mo- 
ther’s last years, he leaves us with substantially 
the same impression of the character of the 
family. Mrs. Trollope was the capable head of 
it, and after her journey to America had 
proved protitable in the unexpected way of 
making her famous, she was its real support. 
The sketch of her, however, writing novels on 
a diet of green tea and laudanum, attending 
meanwhile to her dying son and her imprac- 
ticable husband, is one that excites commisera- 
tion; and, after the worst of her ills were gone 
by, her journeys in search of material for vo- 
lumes of travel, and, finally, for a place to set- 
tle in for the remainder of her life, are far 
from being cheerful to contemplate. The life 
of her son was happier. Probably, even in 
what seems to us his dreary school days at Har- 
row and Winchester, and his hardly more for- 
tunate sojourn at Oxford, he had more plea- 
sure than the reader would think possible: 
after he had failed to find his calling in peda- 
gogy, and had settled on the career of a literary 
hack in Florence, he thought himself very well 
off. He was twice married, and in the retro- 
spect regards his lot as a felicitous one; and 
this contentment with what he has been and 
has enjoyed, diffuses through the pages a cor- 
dial and optimistic spirit which is the chief in- 
gredient in the pleasure his story affords. 


and 


The narrative is principally made up of un- 
exciting anecdotes, and the best of these are 
about eccentric persons, notable in their little 
communities, but not known beyond them. 
Trollope was a traveller, in a sense, for most of 
his life, since he spent it mainly in Italy, and 
naturally saw many people in whom only his 
eyes took interest. From America he brought 
back little or nothing except a hospitality for 
things American, but in Paris he saw Chateau- 
briand and in Vienna Metternich, and in Italy 
he formed acquaintance with Dickens, the 
Brownings, George Eliot, Lewes, and Gari 
baldi. He brings to mind the curious state of 
literary Paris at that time when his mother 
wrote of Victor Hugo, ‘I might say that of 
him France seems to be ashamed,” and he 
testifies to ‘‘the absolute truth of the above 
representation of the prevalent Parisian feeling 
at that day respecting Victor Hugo.” He re- 
peats the remark of Metternich that ‘‘ the most 
unpleasant part of the circumstance connected 
with dealing with Napoleon arose from the 
fact that he was not a gentleman in any sense 
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of the word, or anything like one,” and adds 
that of course Metternich was not thinking of 
the matter of birth. He prints several letters 
of the English nobilities mentioned above, but 
they have no interest, intellectually or per- 


sonally. A jaunt with George Eliot into the 
mountains north of Florence, and some 


ylimpses of Mrs. Browning, are the best he 
has to relate, and the singular fact that Landor, 
of impeccable English, dropped his aspirates, 
is the only striking reminiscence of that great 
literary name. 
when the General made an early morning call 


(raribaldi he saw once alone, 


on him before he was up, and he describes the 
appearance of the hero in his red shirt, gray 
trousers, and foraging cap, with great particu- 
larity, even to the fine lines round his eyes and 
the steady far-away gaze of their clear blue 
They talked of Italy, ‘of course”: ‘t+ As 
tor the priests,’ said he, ‘they ought all to be put 


orbs, 


to death, without exception and without de 


ay.’ ‘Rather a measure,’ I ventured 


strong 


tosay. ‘* Not a bit too strong, not a bit,’ he re- 
joined warmly, *Do we not put assassins to 
death / And is not the man who murders your 


soul worse than the man who onlv kills your 


Afterwards 
his career in 


wony Garibaldi at the 
end of 


borne through the crowded streets on a litte 


he saw 


Palermo, when he was 
ind all the people stood silent for fear of ex 
him thei 


Revolution he 


iting with shouts 


Italian 


} 


has reatly very tt 
to say. 
The reader of these has 


indicated, 


pages, however, as 
not look for 
very novel, exceptional, or striking. It is a 


been must anything 
hook of gossip, of conversation made public 
memories of the ways and the look of old Lon 
‘lon, and the unreformed schools, of Paris and 
Brittany, Vienna in the the city 
wall protected aristocratic society, of Florence 


days when 


and Lueca and Modena in the times of the 
Grand Dukes, with their queer little courts 
and receptions at which the guests, even 
the English, filled their pockets with fowls 


and hams and jelly with busy and open hands, 
the Americans alone refraining; and all this 
world is far enough away now to have the 
One bit that is 
of literary interest here we find in connection 


attraction of manners gone by. 


with Sir George Musgrave, whose character is 
admirably drawn. He is the owner of the Luck 
of Edenhall, and, though a careful man, insists 
on his guests handling freely the magic goblet, 
that the ‘* Luck” may 

\ footnote informs us that he once 
‘picked a crow” 


in order have some 
meaning 
with Longfellow for repre 
‘Luck’ have 
Which Sir George considered a flight of ima 
zination quite 


poetical license.” 


senting ‘*the to been broken, 


transcending all 
Other similar 


permissible 
trifles there 
ire which we might readily select, but we 
have given a taste of the plums, and the read 
ercan better suit his own palate for 
He will not weary in Mr. Trollope’s « 


himself 
ompany if 
he makes modest demands, and has an interest 
in human nature in its eccentric and grotesg 


forms—especially if he is a judicious skippet 


Lididresses (Ea ttione S 
Songs and Borth Lurics Poenis § 
lations By Edward Thri: late) H 


master of Uppingham Scho 


Fisher Unwin 
By the 
tinguished Headmaster of Uppingham S 


England has lately | 


death of 


tigure which has appeared 
ince the time of Arnold 


ish s ho In aster of tl e& Drese 








st the most ons}! u is 


The Nation. 


can be said to have exercised a distinct in- 
fluence on educational thought outside of Eng 
land. His ‘Theory and Practice of Education, 
reviewed in these columns tive years ago, bas 
had a wide circulation in America. 
based on English experience, its vigorous deal 
ing with the fundamental problems of educa- 
tion appealed to earnest thinkers everywhere, 


Though 


and many an American teacher would acknow 
ledge a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Thring’s 
What he 


preached about school work and organization 


pages for stimulus and inspiration. 
in his books, Thring tried to realize in actual 
fact in the great school which he created, and 


over which he ruled for more than thirty vears 





Of the scope and direction of his work at 
Uppingham not much has hitherto been known 
in America, but an article on the sul 
we understand, soon to be publishe V 
of our foremost popular magazines, a 
less in due time some record of his lous 
fe, with its aims and a shn + Ww 
be given to the publi 
From the preface writ I 
we learn that the manus t thi 
new volumes of — WI - ‘ t t 
sul ‘t of this notice, were placed in t il 
f his publishers only a few days be I 
seized with the illness which 4 eds id 
denly fatal in Octobe ast W i 
that the two volumes ot rse Wel 
particularly intended r th VS, past 
present, of Uppingham Sehool. Part of this 
verse has something more than a local siznit 
‘ance, to which reference will be made t 
after, but a wider interest will be fel 
seven addresses on educational s ects w 
el \ " Qt t 
{ Teachers’ (ss 1 
i ul befor { . 
rite st for Amet . 

lv wit! ad 
women's education, and t ther four wit 
genera ispects t the great tea y I 
In all these addresses, teachers will tind 
strong and stimulating food fou rg 
They are not calculated to induce inplacency 
with accepted methods and popular ideals of 
education Thring’s whole lfe was wht 
against cramping tra lition on the one hand 
and, on the other, the tinkering interferen 
of State-appointed amateurs with the sk i 
teacher and his original powel None was 
more ready than he to cast aside the deadness 
and narrowness of old systems itt a t 
dead hand of official it i i 
schools of a untry seem ed t I a create 
danger still »him, allt lueation is lif 
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Premiére Série. Par 
Lecéne & Oudin. 


Impressions de Thédtre. 
Jules Lemaitre. Paris: 


M. Lemaitre has here collected some of the 
dramatic feuilletons which he contributes every 
Monday to the Journal des Débats, A second 
series of the same papers is to be published 
about this time, and even then the two volumes 
will be only a selection from the Iandis which 
have appearing without interruption 
since the latter part of 1885. A few of those in 
the present volume belong to that year, two- 


been 


thirds of the remainder to the next, and the | 


other third to 1887, The feuilletons are group- 
ed according to subjects and without regard to 
dates; they are seldom reprinted entire, but the 
portions given seem to be republished as they 
at first appeared, without alterations or addi- 
tions. Even in their original form, many of 
these papers were not so much dramatic criti- 
cism as tine and delicate literary appreciation 
of the authors and the works under considera- 
tion, and a few lines at the end were all that 
M. Lemaitre gave to the theatrical performance 
which was the occasion for his remarks. Fre- 
quently the greater part of the feuilleton was 
occupied by a criticism of some newly issued 
volume or article, which, whatever its subject 
might be. 
ment 


became dramatic 


When M. Taine published his two famous 
chapters on Napoleon in the Rerue des Deux 
Mondes, and later when Prince Napoleon re- 
plied to them by his volume, ‘ Napoléon et ses 
détracteurs,’ M. Lemaitre made one of his most 
amusing and most dramatic Lundis about each 
publication. These were as sparkling and live- 
ly as if some comedy had given rise to them, 
and at the same time they were full of profound 
literary penetration and judgment. He not 
only presented the two writers under the most 
unexpected and varied aspects, but lightly and 
without pretension made some of the most sen- 
sible and brilliant criticisms upon them that 
have been brought out by M. Taine’s daring 
portrait of the great Emperor. M. Lemaitre 
always writes from a literary and philosophi- 
cal point of view. He compares a play of 
George Sand with one of Alfred de Musset acted 
upon the same stage in September, 1887, 








under his treat- | 





and | 
| 


the theme of his argument is in the differences | 


between the romantic and the poetic drama. 
He writes concerning the ballet—there a 
group of half-a dozen articles with this heading 
at the end of the volume-—and behind the 
dramatic critic there appears at every turn the 


is 


artist, the poet, the scholar, and the philosophi 
‘al thinker. The wealth and variety of M. 


Lemaitre’s critical faculty is nowhere better | 


shown thanin these last papers. The one on 
the Ashantees at the Jardin d’Acclimatation, 


dated September, 1887, is perhaps the most 


brilliant, and excited the most comment at the | 


time; but all, with their half-paradoxical me 
thod of presenting new views or old ones under 
new and fresh aspects, are full of matter for 
reflection. 


This many-sided critic has his limitations 
and ineapacities which are not the least in- 
teresting revelations of his personality. 
of the feuilletons in which he treats of Shak 
spere show this in a very marked degree. 
one on the adaptation in French verse of 
** Much Ado about Nothing,” which has recent 
ly been represented for some months at the 
Odéon, is an instance. In these, however, he 
confesses that he is judging from an entirely 
French point of view, and it is at least doubt 
ful whether he really feels as incapable as he 
represents himself to be of appreciating what 
seems to escape him 


Some | 


The | 


| 


The Nation. 


The Voyage of the Fleetwing. By C. M. New- 
ell. 12mo, pp. 445. 


& Co, 1588. 


It is an old remark that the matter of a good 


book is more important than its style, but 
Captain Neweli would have done well to re- 
member that without an effective style the best 
matter is thrownaway. Here is abundant mate- 
rial—the adventures of an old-fashioned whaling 
cruise; but the authur has told his story ina 
manner which does it great injustice. Similar 
scenes are described with wonderful power 
and felicity in Herman Melville's ‘ Moby Dick,’ 
the classic story of whaling adventure ; and it 


Boston: De Wolf, Fiske | 
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Fine Arts. 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION 


THE sixty-third annual exhibition at the Aca 


demy of Design contains 598 works in all 
Only seventeen or eighteen of these are sculp- 
tures. The current exhibitions of American 


art are all alike in this respect, consisting al 
most entirely of pictures, and what few ex 
amples of the sculptor’s art they may include 
are placed at random in the picture galleries, 


| and are not even thought important enough to 


is with work like this that Captain Newell's | 


present story (as wellas an earlier one cover- 
ing similar ground, and called ‘Pehe Nui’) 
must challenge comparison. Asa story of ex- 
citing adventure based upon large experience 
of whaling life, Captain Newell's ‘ Fleetwing’ 
has great reality; but its effect is sadly marred, 


have a separate department in the catalogue 
The present Academy exhibition, 
though the display of sculpture is comparatively 


however 


| meagre, shows a marked advance on its prede 
| cessors, in the superior quality of at least three of 


| the pieces of sculpture which it contains. 


We 


| refer, of course, to Mr. St. Gaudens’s two works, 


| and Mr. Warner’s excellent bust of Mr. 


not to say destroyed, by faults of obscurity or | 


excess in the telling. 
teller afford to dispense with the literary ele- 
ment in his work. ‘Peter Parley’s Universal 
History, after fifty years of use in American 
schools, remains in great demand; it is now 


Least of all can a story- 


Alden 
Weir. The latter, which shown in 
bronze, was exhibited in plaster some years 


is here 


; ago, if we mistake not, at one of the exhibitions 


a popular text-book in Japan, and is one of the | 


most profitable of sebool-books, and why ? For 
a reason not very generally known, namely, 
that ‘Peter Parley’s History’ was written in 
chief part by Nathaniel Hawthorne. And if 
style tells in the school-book, much more does 
it tell in a story. Captain Newell's recital of 


perils and adventures is full of life and go, but | 


it lacks the one thing needful ; boys will read 
it, but the crudity of its style will close its 
pages to maturer readers. It is only those who 


already have knowledge and interest in the | 


subject that he describes who will take an in- 
terest in the book. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Abbot, Gen. H, L. 
United States. D,. Van Nostrand. 

Allen, W. Governor Chamberlain’s Administration in 
South Carolina: A Chapter of Reconstruction in the 
Southern States. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 83. 

Ballard, H. Three Kingdoms. Handbook of the 
Agassiz Association. Writers’ Publishing Co. 

Bankside Shakespeare. Edited by Appleton Morgan. 
New York: Shakespeare Society. 

Beecher, W. C., aid Scoville, Rev. S, 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

Bigelow, J. 


Defence of the Sea-Coast of the 


Biography of 

Chas, L. Webster & Co. 

The Complete Works of Benjamin Frank 
lin. Vol. VIL, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ‘$5. 

Blackwell, Prof. J.S. Manual of German Prefixes and 
Suffixes. Henry Holt & Co. 

Boggett, Wm. Key tothe Mysteries of Water, Electri 
eity, and Heat. London: Triibner & Co 

Booth, Rev. H. M. The Sunrise, Noonday, and Sunset 
of the Day of Grace. A.D. F. Randolph & Co. < 

Buck, J. H. Old Plate, Ecclesiastical, Decorative, and 
Domestic, Gorham Manufacturing Co, 

Cameron, Mrs. H. L. A Life’s Mistake: A Novel. Phila 
delphia: J, B. Lippincott Co. 25 cents 

Chaucer, G. The Knightes 


nts. 
Tale. Clark & Maynard. 


12 cents 

Cook, Rev. J. Sermons Preached in St. Andrew's 
Church, Quebec. Montrea!: Dawson Pros. 

Custer, Mrs. E. B.  Tenting on the Plains. Chas, L. 


Dabney, Prof. R. H.  ¢ 
Henry Holt & Co. § iD. 

Deighton, K. Shakspere’s Much Ado about Nothing. 
Macmillan & Co. 60 cents. 

Dimsdale, M.S. Livy. Book XXI. Cambridge, Eng.: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan. : 

Dods, Rev. M. The Book of Genesis. A.C. Armstrong 
& Son, $1.50, 

Dove, >. Domesday Studies, 
Green & Co 

Drummond, J. Philo Judaus; or, the Jewish-Alexan- 
drian Philosophy in its Development and Completion. 
2vols. London: Williams & Norgate. 

a - Pe —_ Puritan Ave and Rule in the 
Colony o assachusetts Bay. Boston: oughton, 
Mifflin & Co. $3.50. : gine 

Ereckmann-Chatrian, L’Ami Fritz. Wm. R. Jenkins. 


25 cents. 
‘ Good Form’? in England. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
.B. Cloudrifts at Twilight: Poeins. G. P. 


‘auses of the French Revolution. 
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Vol. I. Longmans, 
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Greese, W 
Putnam's Sons. $1.25 
f Ay ae G Days near Paris. Geo, Routledge & 


‘rson, I Axatha Page: a Parable. Boston: Tick 


nor& Co, $1.50, 
Hood, E, Paxton. The Throne of Floquence: Great 
Preachers, Ancient and Modern. Funk & Wagnalls. 
Hood, E. Paxton, The Vocation of the Preacher. Funk 


& Wagnalis 
Horsford, EF. N. 


; Discovery of America by the Norse 
men. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Hughes, A. Geography for Schools. Part I. 
eal Geography. Oxford: Clarendon 
York: Masmillan. 60 cents, 


Practi- 
Press: New 





of the Society of American Artists. It is well 
worth seeing again in its present form, in which 
its simplicity in the treatment of details and its 
fine ensemble are admirably expressed in the 
material. Mr. St. Gaudens’s appear- 
exhibitor at the Academy is 
the most promising sign of the long-looked- 
for improvement in this the oldest and best 

known of American exhibitions; and the pres 

ence of his two works, ‘* Bust of General Sher- 
man,” No. 597, and ‘ Portrait of a Lady— 
Medallion,’ No. 508, is of itself enough to 
make the sculpture exhibition a notable one. 
The distinguishing characteristic of the bust of 
Gen. Sherman is virility. It is, above all else, 
manly, firm, and vigorous. Granting that the 


severer 


ance as an 


| sculptor was fortunate in his model, the treat 


ment of this head calls for particular notice as to 
the way in which the characteristic is expressed, 
Here, as in the Lincoln, the sculptor has had to 
deal with a head which in no way suggests the 


| classic ideal, and which has yet such a strong 


personality, such an individual style, that 
it produces very much the same impression 
of grandeur in looking at it as one receives 
In this treatment 
of an American type Mr. St. Gaudens was emi- 
nently successful in the Lincoln, which differs, 
from the bust of Gen. Sherman 
having the whole figure with its fine, large lines 


from some of the antiques. 


however, in 


| to give it a reposeful feeling—one of the best 


things about it—while the head of Gen. Sher 
man is all moving energy. The firm-featured 
visage of the soldier, even in such details as the 
wrinkles in the brow and the creases in the wea- 
ther-beaten cheeks, and the stiff beard and hair, 
is reproduced with fidelity; yet details are 
so Well subordinated to the ensemble that 
breadth of obtained which is rare 
enough in portrait busts to be especially men 
tioned here. The simple handling of the col- 
lar, and the excellent effect given by the half- 
raised lapels of the military coat, set the head 
off well, and the pedestal, with its laurel border- 
ing cleverly incorporated in the design, is fitly 
proportioned, 

In the ‘** Portrait of a Lady” Mr. St. Gau 
dens has made a delicate relief in 
lady witha bridal veil. The figure is about 
one-third life size and three-quarter length, 
and is tastefully framed in a wooden plaque 
of creamy white, which accords with the cold- 
er tones of the marble. In thesedays of mere 
prettiness and over-elaboration of — stuffs, 
which are such prevalent vices in what sculp- 
ture comes to the United States from Italy, it 
is worth noting that in this work of Mr. St. 


a 


Is 


mass 


marble of a 
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Gaudens, in which he has to deal with just suc] 


talian sculptors 


a subject as nine out of ten 
our time would be sure to make a botch of, he 
has treated his subject with a simplicity that 
It is conceived and 
the 


French school, with a certain delicate 


forms its greatest charm. 
carried out in harmony with the tenets of 
modern 
grace of his own which always makes itself felt 
in Mr. St. Gaudens’s work of this cl 

‘*Portrait of a Lady,” No. 260, 
Street,” No. 215, and ‘* Venetian Interior,” No 


ass 


* Venetian 


219, are three works by John S. Sargent. It is 
Mr. Sargent’s first exhibition at the Academy, 
and it is a most brilliant début. Those who 


remember the portrait of a young lady in black 
with a rose in her hand, exhibited by Mr. Sar 
gent at the Society of Artists in 


1883, or the two portraits of an elderly gentle 


American 


man and lady in the Society's exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum in 1886, and retain the 
impression of quiet dignity made by contem 
plation of them, will perhaps receive something 
very like a shock at the 

* Portrait of a Lady” at the 
other portraits were reserved; 


first glance at the 
The 


this one is ag 


Academy 
gressi\ e. In the former works, case an 
were united with the most 
this later find 


skilful painting ; i 


one we restlessness and a 


sort of brilliant dash, with painting quit 
as skilful as before, but with less of abs 
lute truth to nature. The head, which 

the principal thing of course, is quite the 
best part of this portrait, for the arms are 
none too well drawn and none too well mo 


delled, and, like the chest, have more of the false 
brilliancy of chalk or powder than the clear 
luminosity of a white skin covering palpitating 
flesh. But the head is 
roughly alive. 


fresh in color and tho 
One may not like over-well th: 
treatment of the whites of the eyes, which are 
startlingly white, nor the cherry-red fache of the 
under lip, and one may 
isin these parts of the painting of the head 
pushed too far 
the artist must 
something of 


object that simplicity 


; but it is well to remember that 

determined to 

subtlety in 

brilliancy of effect. Brilliancy is 
which best describes this 

and it is a brillianey most becoming in 


have sacrifice 
obtain 
the 


portrait 


order to 
such 
quality 
this 
intensely modern piece of work. It has the 
air of modernness which pervades the draw 
trace of the 
court ; it is an 


ing-room without a studied cers 
of the 
that grows more and more real and 


you look. 


mony attractive head 
living as 
Considered purely from the point of 
view of the technician, it is one of the very 
cleverest things of the vear’s art. 

Of the two Venetian pictures, though there is 
much delicacy of observation and subtile paint 
ing in the picture of the street. 
graceful figures, of the girl, whose pink dress 


with its 


is partly covered by her clinging black shawl, 
and the men at the doorway, we tind more solid 
Interior 


This picture of asombre room, w 


merits than these in the ** Venetian 
No. 219. 
its group of girls stringing beads in the fore- 
ground, is the work of a veritable artist. It is 
so essentially a work that 








who are capable of appreciating art purely for 
its own sake. that it seems f place on tl 
Academy walls, where there is so much that is 
disturbing by comparison. Admiral s 
quiet color scheme, full of atmosphere, and 
delightfully painted throughout, it is on 
those pictures whose charm ne r fades and of 
which one can never grow weary 

Mr. Chase, whose absence has been 1 irk 
for a decade at the Academy, makes a strong 
and representative exhibition this vear. ¢ 
portrait, a charming head of a young lady 
a dress of pink, which is notable for s 
tic drawing and delicate ntrasts of s 





The Nation. 
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‘ Beck ‘ tributes an excel 
Head.” N 42, which is well constructed 
s painting . Edwin H. Blash- 
whose picture illed Improvisatrice,” 
N 442, shows a juarter-length figure 
" vith an antique stringed instru 
t inds Francis D. Millet, whose 
s gure of a young woman in Greek cos 
white standing on a marble terrace 
with her delicately outlined head in relief 
against dark-foliaged trees in the background 
kes a charming picture, and is called “On 
Terra No. 207; George De F. Brush 
‘ xhibits a well-conceived composition de 
ting a scene of Aztec life and customs, called 
rhe Sculptor and the King,” No. 222, which 
is remarkable for accuracy of drawing and 
ireful execution; Francis C. Jones, whose pic 


ure * The 


well-painted interior 


No 
three figures, 


Grandchild,” 


with 


Favorite 261, 
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in which the light is disposed : 
Irving R. Wiles, whose ‘‘Shady Lawn,” No. 
205, isa study of out-of-doors effect on land- 
scape and figure marked by much truth of ob- 
servation; Will H. Low, who contributes in 
‘“By the Fountain,” No. 488, one of the few 
nudes in the exhibition, and one which is both 
refined in sentiment and soundly painted; 
Herbert Denman, whose small picture of a sin- 
gle figure of a young girl, ‘‘The Window 
Seat,” No. 211, is a fresh and delicate bit of 
color; and William T. Dannat, who exhibits a 
strongly painted study of a Spanish girl in 
black, ‘‘ Castanet Player,” No. 277. 

In 
whole excellent showing. 
resented by one of the best of his recent works, 
‘*A September Afternoon,” No. 449, a hand- 
some canvas, powerful and subdued in color, 
and of the finest decorative quality with its 
rich tones of browns and pinks, and its puis- 
sant notes of deep blue in the sky. Mr. Gifford 
is seen at his best in a winter landscape of a 
frozen river, snow-covered hills, and dull 
gray sky, ‘‘On the Harlem.” No. 311, and 
Mr. Tryon shows some of most subtle 
qualities of painting in ‘A Pasture, October,” 
No. 152, and a fine effect of sky and water in 
“Clearing after a Storm—New Bedford Har- 
bor,” No. 204. ‘‘A Rhode Island River,” No. 
138, by R. W. Van Boskerck, a large canvas 
with a river whose tree-covered banks are re- 
flected on its surface, and a summer sky with 


cleverly 


landscapes there is a large and on the 


his 


Mr. Inness is rep- | 


‘Every child in America should have them.’’—New | 


England Journal of Education. 


‘* The * Young Folks’ Cyclopedia’ should be in every 
uvenile library.’’—From a Report of the Connecticut 
30oard of Education. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ( Common Things...$2.50. 
CYCL opeDIA i Persons and Places. $2.50 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 

“One of the best books of 
the year. Such 
something to be grateful for. 
It makes goodness interesting ; 
it shows 


a novel is 


it idealizes realism; 
love to be lovely and heroism 
possible." —Cretec, N.Y. 


MAXNIMINA. 


Ry Don ARMANDO PALacto VALDES, author of ‘The Mar 
12mo, $1.50 

** The most charming novel that has crossed the 
lantic this year.’’— Brooklyn Times. 

“A genuine triumph of rightly 
Portland Press. 


quis of Penalta.’ 
At- 


applied realism.” 


“Where did Valdes learn this exquisite story of 
Maximina’? A more lovely character it would indeed be 
dimtieult to tind.’—N. Y. Tribune. 


* The simplicity, beauty, Und pathos of the main line 
of the story to give * Maximina’ a charm 
which belongs to very works of fiction.”’ 


combine 
few 
tian Union, 

‘Stands conspicuously among the best books of the 


day.’’--Utica Press. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEw YORK. 


sys x “ xfyN rT 
HISTORICAL FICTION. 

The ** Quarterly Bulletin of the Mercantile Library of 
Philadelphia” contains a chronological list of Histori 
cal Novels arranged by countries. In the numbers is 
sued America, England, Scotland, Ire'and, France, 
Spain, and Italy have been covered, The ** Bulletin ”’ 
is mailed, postpaid, for 20 cents a vear. 


‘CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
~J guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


Chris- | 


The Nation. 


warm tinted clouds, is strong in color and 


effective in its ensemble. ‘‘The Late Moon,” 
No. 223, by Kenyon Cox, is an effect of 


moonrise on the shore of a lake, in which the 


peculiar orange light of the moon when 


it comes above the horizon only when the | 


night is half gone, is excellently rendered, and 


in which the midnight sky of blue, tinted by | 


the reddish golden light of the moon, is truth- 
fully painted. ‘* November Woods,” No, 538, 
by Ruger Donoho, a wood interior with dead 
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Dewey, with an excellent work, ‘‘ A Pasture 
Lot,” No, 365, are well represented, and 
Mr. Edward (Gay at his best in 
a large picture of ‘‘ Waving Grain,” No, 526, 
in which the effect of light inundating the 
rolling fields, and the sunshine glittering on the 
billowy expanse of standing wheat blown by 
the wind, realistically given. ‘On the 
Sozen Kill,” No. 520, by Walter L. Palmer, is 


is 


seen 


is 


| one of those effects of sunlight on snow which 


leaves thickly scattered among lichen-covered | 
rocks—a realistic and straightforward piece | 


No. 410, by 
simply com- 


of painting; ‘‘On the Moors,” 
Robert A. Eichelberger, a 
posed and soundly painted picture; ‘A 
Winter Morning in the Catskills,’ No. 
504, by Dubois F. Hasbrouck, a realistic tran- 
script of morning sunshine on the snow in a 
pine wood; and ‘* White Frost,” No. 23, by H. 
G. Dearth, a well-painted effect of early winter, 
are other landscapes which should be mention- 
ed among the good things in the exhibition. 


Mr. Shurtleff exhibits a _ picture called 
‘In October Woods,” No. 148, which has 
superior qualities of color, and is of his 


best work. Mr. Murphy, with ‘‘ The Yellow 


Hour,” in which we find the harmonious color | 


scheme and the enveloping atmosphere which 
characterize his landscape work ; Mr. Crane, 


with ‘“ Morning in June,” No, 525, a bright and | 


freshly painted picture, full of sunlight, and 
with a luminous and atmospheric sky; and Mr. 


| 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s” 


NEW BOOKS. 


Before the Curfew, 


And Other Poems, Chiefly Occasional. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs., 1 vol., 16mo, 
beautifully printed and bound, gilt top, 


cloth, uncut edges, paper title, $1.50. 


This tasteful volume contains the poems written by 
Dr. Holmes 


Iron Gate’ was published, They have the same fresh 


during the past eight years, since ‘The | 


ness, Wit, pathos, fitness to the occasion, felleity of | 
| phrase, and all the othercharming qualities which have 


made his previous books an unfailing delight, 

Metrical Translations and 
Poems. 

By F. H. HepGr, D.D., and Mrs, A. L. Wis- 


TER. 1 vol., l6mo, parchment paper cover, 
$1.00. 


Dr. Hedge and Mrs, Wister have brought together 
in a tasteful little book the best German poems they 
have both translated into English verse, to which Dr. 
Hedge has added some excellent original poems. 


The Puritan Age and Rule, 


IN THE COLONY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS Bay, 
1629-1685, By GrorGE E. Euuis, D.D. 
President of the Massachusetts Historical 


> 


Society, author of ‘The Red Man and the | 
1 vol., 


White Man in North America,’ ete. 
Svo, $3.50. 


Dr. Ellis is distinguished as one of the most competent | 


and diligent students of American history, especially of 
the Colonial era. 
his researches and studies ec oncerning the motives which 
prompted the self-exile of the Puritans and the grounds 
on which they exercised their arbitrary rule in Massa 
chusetts, Directly or indirectly the book challenges 
statemeuts and criticisms which have appeared in some 
recent volumes dealing with the Puritans. 


sale 


+,* For hy all hookse llers. Nent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the problishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
BOSTON, 


11 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


In this volume he gives the results of | 


| having twenty large rooms ; 


Mr. Palmer has been painting lately, and is 
one of his best; and ‘‘ Westchester Hills,” No. 
400, by Homer D. Martin, isa large landscape 
in which the paiuter has been notably success 
ful in the treatment of his subject by simple 
means and breadth of handling. ‘* Evening,” 
No. 141, and ‘‘ Morning,” No. 191, by Horatio 
Walker, are two pictures of landscape and 
cattle which deserve special notice, and ‘‘ Fox 
Hounds,” No. 434, by H. R. Poore, isa group 
of dogs which are excellent in character and 
remarkable for frank direct methods of 
painting. 

The pictures are much better hungthan is 
usual at Academy exhibitions, and the general 
effect of the galleries is as complete and harmo- 
nious as it is possible to attain when the incon- 
gruous elements which necessarily compose the 
exhibition is taken Both 
the Committee on Selection and the Hanging 
Committee are to be congratulated on their sue- 
cess in making the present exhibition the best 
the Academy has ever held. 


and 


into consideration. 


Artistic 
Wedding Presents 
Etchings, tastefully framed, 


costing from $5.00 upward. 
By | 


An illustrated and descrtp- 


five catalogue will be sent to any 
$1.00; a limited number of the first edition, | = ~ 
| address 


on receipt of Io cents. 
Vesetors always welcome. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
East 76th Sy. 


New 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ~ 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You ean, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con 
versation, by Dr. Rich. S, RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 
each language, with privilege of answers to all ques- 
tions, and correction of exercises, Sample copy, Part 
I, 25 cents. Liberal terms to teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


fF? WN, BROTHERS & €CO., 
69 WALL STREET. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 
COMMERCIAL anp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
Available in all parts of the World. 
Ve RENT—For use as a young ladies’ 
school, ** Buena,’’ the seat of the late James B. 
Walles, Esq.. near the lake shore, five miles north of 
the Chicago City Hall; the house is of Milwaukee press 


ed brick, covering 50x06 feet of ground, 246 stories high, 
it is situated in the centre 


20 (Union 


York, 


Square), 


| of twelve acres of beautifully wooded land, and has 
| sewer, water, and gas connections, and is surrounded by 


paved streets and stone sidewalks ; It isin the centre 
of Buena Park, & new and beautiful suburb of Chicago, 
connected with the city by steam and horse-cars, one 
mile and a half north of Lincoin Park, Theobject of the 
ap greets in offering the place for the purpose named 
s to furnish the locality with a first-class school; a 
nominal rent would be asked of an experienced person 


| whose reputation as a teacher and principal would be a 
| guarantee of success. 


Address, 
R. A 


WALLES, 
104 La Salle St., Chicage, Il 
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UST PUBLISHED New Volume of the Internationa RECENT Pl CATIONS 
HIRD L DITION Ol} Education Series. 


SCIENTIFIC THEISM. |. ECONOMIC AND POLITION 


By Francis ELLINGWoOop ABsroT, | In | he Senses and the SCLENCE 


structor in Philosophy in Harv: 


t , l ye f \ 
versity. \"\ ill. AND MET S. A tra 





** The work is, we think, an important addition t | wage ot — * 
the literature of the subject. It treats of Theism from — ee a pee! a SS woe 
vnew point of view, and by means of original methods. | OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE MEN snd Notes by we W ether. ‘ 
fhe treatise is, in a certain sense, original " . ‘7 wT ~ . ; PRAGION OF Che CCAS TAX See of New = 
In its polemic against Phenomenism and its assertion TAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE Hit ay tvanea ' : 


of Realism, it opens up a discussion of the utmost it MAN BEING IN THE FIRST YEARS ‘ ent tha P re tak 























— ance. . . . Itisevident that, in this argument é . , P rapes - “ 
Abbot is right, and the idealists and sensists wrong OF LIFE Consisting of Part I of the Li its b Hi uy | 
. book as full of thought as this furnishes in ; ation : : ‘ x Con + “ . = - 
humerable topies for inquiry and eriticism. If every Mind of the Child By W. Preyer, Pro eal reve wi tt nity P 
position taken by Dr. Abbot cannot be maintained, his f f Pl a , : oe as “ 8 | . . 
book remains an original contribution to philosophy of eSSOF Ol Iyslology In vena Translated , ell . Se - 
a high order and of great value.’’—Dr. James Freeman from the ori al Germs: ) Bro , t wit : pagh = * esd 
Clarke, in the Unitarian Review Ex m the original German by H. W. Brown es woe - - 
‘* This isa notable book. It is notable both for what feacher in the State Normal School at n ; 4 
it is and for what it indicates, namely. returning health WW cf \ tarnatios “3 ¢ ‘ 
and sanity in philosophic thought . Whateve ster, Mass. International Education . : 
one may think of the position in which the argument of Series, edited by W Tr. Harris, LL.D 
‘Scientific Theism’ culminates, one cannot but be im any : 
pressed with the deep insight, the clear intellect, the Imo, cloth, $1.50, 
moral fervor of the author. Whoever has the interests 
of philosophy at heart will welcome this masterly at Among all the near Cried “mbeil a Se NANCES ‘ ‘ . Wa " 
tempt to effect a reconciliation between phi ilosophy and | children printed ca empir spp ep on : ’ Slim y 
modern science, No thorough-coing idealist o be " ientifie observe this work bs aie W R x k 
sure, will be satisfied with a book which so Ry werfully fullest and on the wt the bes i A ss Wa . ‘ 
assails his fundamental positions. —. . We cannot teachers and parents even of ter ildrer ny ma tM Ly ‘ ‘ : } ‘ 
but be thankful for this strong and well re ipro exam} f the induct 4 uy on 4 . t t t sri? Kins 
test against the agnosticism so current in ¢ es child psychotog we ' 
Prof. A. A. F. Torrey, inthe Andover Revieu 
én ‘ . 
‘The phrase *Scientific Theism’ expresses in itself spe , 
a subject of great interest We do not so much wi PREV S\ WES THE <3 S vu“ 
write a careful review of Dr. Abbot’s very vise : t , 
work as todiscuss in connection with it) the ‘ F P > F 
brought forward by it. This discussion will be guid Hi : HILOSOPHY Ot Fl MCATION By 
ed by the view presented by Dr, Abbot. The strong Johann Karl Friedrich Rosenkra y in 
assertion of Realism with which the book opens we $1.50 
heartily accept, with this slight exception, that the au SYSTEY \ Via 
thor seems to us to lay undue emphasis on the unfortu 1 HISTORY OF EDUCATION By Professor Cory ‘\ New 
nate effects of Nominalism in preparing the way for EF. V. N. Painter of Rear ( a \ ‘ i 
Idealism. .. These quotations are perhaps suff fe pega PP ia a ta ial 
cient to give the central idea of Dr, Abbot, the one we eda Price, $1.0 ; > t 
wish to consider—that the universe is an organism ani . 
mate in every part with the inbiding Divine Presence THE RISE AND FARLY CONSTITIU oN . 
It is very plain that this conception furnishes to the UNIVERSITIES With a Surver tv t 
mind of the author—it may also to many other minds } val Education By S. 8S. Laurie LL.D : nh gi 
a very quickening spiritual interpretation of the world Price, 81.50 
bringing his thoughts and feelings in close contact witt ; os 
God. Every portion of the book makes this very plain.’’ | : _ : . 
President John Bascom, in the New Englander and THE VENTILATION AN WARMING } As 
Yale Review, } SCHOOL BUILDINGS By Gilbert BM | t : 
‘In thus calling attention to the Nominalistic cur- | rison. Price, 75 cents | 
rent in philosophical thought, and tracing it from its | i \. W ‘ : 
source to its latest issues, Mr. Abbot has done a real | THE EDUCATION OF MAN By 1 | 
service The justice of his complaint must also be | Froebel Translated from the Ger \ , 
allowed, that the significance of the Nominalisuc | W. ON. Hailman. Ph.D Price, 21.5 ly é wir Xk atin 
a has not hitherto been appreciated by the ; ee ee & , cn as . 
listorians of philosophy. Further, his detection of a | » ay ’ T t ‘ 
Nominalistic vein in Kant is just and important. | PLEMENTARY PSYCHoLoGyY AND Bil t tins ; , ‘ 
This vindication of the objective standpoint of CATION By Dr. J. Baldwi Pp «. 81 penal : 
science and this account of the real nature of the dis tion w : r ~ 
tinction between the noumenon and phenomenon are j * . 
excellent. The principle of * Relationism,’ if properly . at the 2 
understoood, is undeniably true, and must supe rsede | sry. . ‘ : 
all merely * subjective’ principles Prof, James Se ] ) \PP] }: | ( yN X ( ( ) 
in Mind. | . . ee > 9 
‘Ces ouvrages de quatre philosophes contempo~ | PUBLISHERS 7 
rains, dont deux, ou peutétre trois, appartiennent aA t > 
VAmerique, et un A Ja Russie, representent de remarqu [, : 5 Bond otreet, New Yi rk. ‘ 
ables efforts de construction meétaphysique et morale 
dus a des penseurs ind“pendants et profonds qui ont PUBLISHED HIS DAY ~“e : : 
recu diversement Vintiuence des doctrines en conflit A , * ' tT 
notre ¢poque: positivisme, materialisme idéalisme, gi HE SE \ E \ | VE ADL \ SINS. \ P P ah 
s ‘ . . 
pessimisme, ¢volutionisme, et se sont fait des croyances | . Now . ‘ 
philosophiques en dehors de toute éeole.. Le | Sermons preached at trinity ¢ Now }¥ rau . f 
systéme de M. Abbot est une espéce du genre posit ame, | i ne Lent SSS ' “ : rd ue at 
en ce qu'il prend dans la science les fondements de la | >(* ' { . . “ ents bye 
mel MORGAN DIX, D.D., D.C.L., 4 - $e ne plo 
philosophie ; mais cette espéce différe des autres, ou | ; “ 1 ertes : 
des plus connues, par le caractére affirmatif de ses cor RECTOR OF TRINITY CH 
w . 
clusions sur des points de métaphysique au sujet des limo, paper verso rre't \ " 
quels le positivisme, Ason début, professait Vignorance OTHER WORKS BY SAME Al h t t mas f f ‘ 
i “ible et préte t observer la neutralité en ref pave ns vith facts c Sw Ke, a 
invincible et pr enda! bserver la neutra I Lo THI GOSPE]I AND PHILOSOPHY a Saas pedaioe weectted = 
sant d'’examiner. M. Renovvier, in La Critique poeple <gore ins “2 7 " 
Philosophique. 
“Un penseur américain trés distingue, M. Francis _ KI Ly a RS . I . LYER-BooOk Vidar tie I ru t is id} 
( ) ti? l bPsare’t A The? 
Ellingwood Abbot, a combattu avec une grande force aiiae ' \l : 1 Ist . ft ’ {ine n Ora 
dans un ouvrage récent, la théorie de l’Inconnaissable THE TWO ESTATES That of Ww t s < ! 
et esquissé une sorte de religion scientifique qui nous in the Lord, and that of the Single f 
parait un heureux amendement a celle de M. Spencer King Heaven s Sake. Pape c. net Classific talog f the more importa 
L’exposé sommaire de sa doctrine servira decomplément E > | 2 r Y . . Englis \ in | at S mailed 
npkiment | BS & .§ YOUNG & CO mailed 
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4 Fifth Avenue, between 28th and 29th Sta.. New York. 
Importer of} ‘oreign Books, Agent for the leading Paria 
Publishers, Tauchnitz's British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 
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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Benve- 


nuto Cellini. 


Newly translated into English by John Adding- 


ton Symonds. With portraits. Revised 


and Cheaper Edition. Two volumes, crown 


8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, $3.00. 


‘*As a piece of workmanship Mr. Symonds’s 
translation deserves to rank among the best trans- 
lations in the English language. Indeed, it may 
be doubted if anything that Mr. Symonds has yet 
done merits such unqualified praise. He has re- 
produced a style whose very simplicity constitutes 
its difficulty, because while it is vivid and forcible 
it is not precise. He preserves the ease, the flow, 
and the individuality of Cellini’s narrative, while 
he has scrupulously attended to accuracy and 
truthfulness. His task seems so easy that it takes 
a little reflection to perceive its real difticulty.’’— 
London Athenwum. 


**One of the most interesting and valuable au- 
tobiographies ever written. . . . The va- 
riety of its incidents, the minuteness of its descrip- 
tions, the pictures of the people, and of the man- 
ners of the time, and, above all, the view it af- 
fords of the life of one of the most powerful cha- 
racters of the age, give it at once the charm of 
romance and the value of a record of contem- 
poraneous events.’’—Prof. C. K. Adams, Manual 
of Historical Literature. 


The Prima. Donna. 


Her History and Surroundings from the Four- 
By H. 


2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 


teenth to the Nineteenth Century. 
SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


$7.50. 


General Contents: Catalini, Pasta, Sontag, 

Malibran, Grisi, ete., ete. 
The Crown Prince of 
o 


Germany. 
ry. . 
[wo Royal Lives. 
Gleanings at Berlin from the lives of their Impe- 
rial Highnesses, the Crown Prince and Prin- 
cess of Germany, now Emperor and Empress, 
By Dorothea Roberts. With numerous por- 


traits and illustrations. Large crown 8yo, 


cloth, bevelled boards, gilt tops, $2.25. 


’ 


Life in the Confederate 
Army. 


Being the Observations and Experiences of an 
Alien in tu® South during the American Civil 
War. 


By WiLtrAM WATSON. 12mo, cloth, 


$2.00. 


General Contents: The South Before the War, 
Lite in the Confede- 


rate Army, In the South During the War. 


The Secession Movement, 


*,* The above books sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
mailed, 


complete lists of Bohn’s Libraries 
Choice and Rare Books ready. 


will be 





The Nation. 


** The respectable and sometimes excellent trans- 
lations of Bohn’s Library have done for Literature 
what railroads have done for internal intercourse.’ 
—R. W. Emerson. 

idl may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefulleat thing I 
know.’’—Thomas Carlyle. 

‘“*An important body of cheap literature, for 
which every living worker in this country who 
amas 8 strength from the past has reason to be grate- 

"Wp >rofessor Henry Morley. 

phen publishers are making constant additions 
of an eminently acceptable character, to * Bohn’s 
Libraries.’ ’*’—Athenzeum. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of 
Reference, 
Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
erman, Italian, § —- Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Greek. 


700 Volumes, $1.40 0r $2 cach, with exceptions, 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 

VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
HERNANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING'S 
DIVERSION. Translated by Mrs. Newton 
Crosland and F. L. Slous. $1.40. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited 
by her great-grandson, Lord Wharncliffe ; 
with additions and corrections derived from 
Original MSS., Illustrative Notes, and a 
Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. $4. 


**A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad- 
mirable edition.’’—Athenwum, 


AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An Historical 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. Translated by 
Emma 8S. Buchheim. $1.40. 

‘* The translator’s rendering is easy and elegant.’’-- 


Morning Post. 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NA- 
TIONS. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth Edi- 
tion. With an Introduction by Ernest Bel- 
fort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANNAZUS) ON BENEFITS. 
Addressed to AXbutius Liberalis. Trans- 
lated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 

“* This is a faithful rendering of the ‘ De Beneficiis’ in 
plain but academic English.’’--.St James’s Gazette 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth. $1.40. 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. Translated 
by Francis Storr. $1.40. 

‘* Mr. Storr’s brilliant version .’’—Academy. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M. A. $1.40. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S. $2.40. 

PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M. A. 2 vols. 
$4. 


HOFFMANN’S TALES. _ The Serapion Breth- 
ren. First Portion. Translated by Lieut.- 
Col. A. Ewing. $1.40. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. $1.40. 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition. 
By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. $7. 


SELECTION. 
ANTORINUS —, THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 


ADDISON’ S WORKS. $8. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


$2. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON > epee Edition, 
edited by Napier). 6 vols. $8.40 

COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. $8.40. 

— S COSTUME IN ENGLAND (Dillon. ) 2 vols. 


LESSING’S LAOKOON. Translated. 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 oo Translated. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 5v, 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. oF vols. Transl. $4.20 
PEPYS’S DIARY. 4 vols. 
PLU Jorg ~~ SL “A ES. 


$5.t 
SPINOZ mA} BC HIE " WORKS. Translated. 
STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 82. 


4 vols. (Stewart & Long’s 


2vols. $4. 


Catalogues of our regular stock, also 


if desired, to those interested. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





New Catalogue of 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


[Number 1190 


Important New 
books. 


the & arly Days 
of Mormonism. 


Palmyra, Kirtland, and Nauvoo. By J. H. 
Kennedy. Ilustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Kennedy o0c- 
and he has come 


** The materials employed by 
cupied many years of research, 
to his task not only exceedingly well equipped, 
but with the disposition to tell the remarkable 
story he has spread before us with entire impar- 
tiality. He has produceda valuabie contribution 
to American history during the first half of the 
century.”’ Y. Sun. 


W hatisthe Bible? 


By GrEorGE T. Lapp, D.D. $2.00, 

**The reader will find in this book an instruc- 
tive review of the most important questions now 
engaging the attention of thoughttul students of 
the Bible. One can bardly rise from the perusal 
of the work without a sincere respect for the 
honesty and ability of a writer who has condensed 
into so brief a space so large a fund of thought 
and information.’’— The Independent. 


Society in Rome 
UNDER THE CASARS. 


By WitiramM RALPH INGE, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant 
Master at Eton. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25, 

** A volume of rare interest. It is doubtful 
if any other work presents so clearly and com- 
prehensively a picture of Roman society.’’—The 
Boston Traveller. 


“The book is the best attainable 
small a compuss.’’-—New York Sun. 


12mo, 


within so 


The Index Guide 


TO TRAVEL AND ART STUDY IN EU- 
ROPE. By Lafayette C. Loomis, A.M. 
With plans and catalogues. 160 illustra- 
tions. 1 vol., leather, 
cheaper edition for 1888, revised and re- 
written, $3.00. 
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The edition for 1888 of this popular guide to 
travel and art study in Europe has been tho- 
roughly revised to date by the author. 
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Gazette. 
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A PROSE PASTORAL OF 
SIANA. 
By GEORGE W. CABLE. 1 


“Mr. Cable has heretofore written nothing 
that is so faultless.”’— Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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** He has written no better Baltimore 
News. 

‘A noble, tender, 
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in Boston Herald, 


*,* For sale by all bookstores, or sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by 
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